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XN who use tools are “cranks” on the question of what 
M style and make of equipment they should buy for their 

kind of work. Many men often make their various 
tools “pets” and sometimes will hold to an old, inefficient, 
but reliable, instrument because of the fear that a more 
modern and speedy appliance will not “work right.” Large 
numbers of such old time practical mechanics have found that 
“YANKEE” TOOLS, while being the most up-to-date and 
highly efficient implements on the market, are still simple 
and strong in construction. These men had naturally looked 
first for the simplicity and strength contained in their old 
tools. They soon found that “YANKEE” TOOLS were all 
that could be asked for in that respect, and after using them 
a short time discovered the following claims to be facts. 
“YANKEE” TOOLS do not get out of order—they work 
smoothly and quickly—they wear well and last long—they 
are accurately made of the best materials and are handsomely 
finished. More than that-—they found that “YANKEE” 
TOOLS are thoroughly tested and guaranteed in every par- 
ticular as to quality, and that they save an enormous amount 
of time and also that they DO Make Better Mechanics. 
We show and describe herewith two “YANKEE” TOOLS 
which you can sell with profit and the assurance that they 
will satisfy your customers. We will be glad to send you our 
latest catalog, showing our complete line. Write for it today. 


“YANKEE” RATCHET DRIVER No. 10 


Saves Time at Every Turn. This tool is an easy working ratchet— 
right hand, left hand, and rigid—a comfortable handle and with a 
strong and serviceable driver. Made in eight lengths of blade, from 
two inches for small screws, up to twelve inches suitable for all 
kinds of high power screw driving. A ready seller to the man about 
the house as well as to the mechanic. 


“YANKEE” AUTOMATIC DRILL No. 44 
Saves Time at Every Turn. (\lustrated at the right is a rapid fire 
drill, with adjustable tension, for hard or soft woods. A turn of 
the cap on the top of the drill does the trick that saves time, labor 
and Drill Points. Built for hard service Furnished with this drill 
are eight different size Drill Points. This is a tool every wood 
working mechanic needs. Have a few on hand. 


Your Jobber Can*Supply You 
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MAHONING 
HEATERS 


Sell Themselves 


Se many superior qualities are 
involved in MAHONING con- 
struction that to tell of one would 
slight others equally as important. 


No need to talk Mahoning qualities. 
Show your customer,—he will see it at a 


glance. 


: ive dealers everywhere = 
We want good hi “9 y , MAHONING TYPE “Cc”? 
and offer a tempting proposition. Illustration shows quite clearly ho combustion as it takes 


placein the Mahoningsystem. Note how the admission of air 
through the slots in the firepot causes combustion to take place 
all around the outside of the fire. The hottest part of the ame 


A style and size for every purpose. is in direct contact with the outside surface of the heater where 


the radiation of heat takes place. Only one of the features that 
have made the Mahoning famous from coast to coast. 


The MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


A Mammoth Plant With a Mammoth Production 
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SHORTAGE OF GOODS rather than accumulation ap- 
pears to be the prospect with regard to the last quar- 


ter of the year. Dun’s Review declares 


Predicts that few interests now hesitate to pur- 
Shortage ren Pear a, a 
of Goods. Chase, notwithstanding prices in many in- 


stances beyond all precedent. It is a strik- 
ing commentary alike on the pressure of requirements 
and the reversal of policy among those who thought 
that waiting for price declines would prove profitable 
and some sellers have become indifferent to accepting 
contracts that would have been eagerly taken before 
competition for supplies developed such sharpness. 
The fact is, that buyers see more clearly that signs 
point to growing shortages of goods in most lines, 
rather than to accumulations, and even now some 
products are practically unobtainable for immediate 
shipment and the movement to allot outputs is spread- 
ing. With order books rapidly filling up, summer 
shutdowns through lack of business will be virtually 
absent in leading industries, and not only are manu- 
facturing facilities being extended in various quarters, 
but many new enterprises are also starting. 


A SINGLE SILK thread will not sustain much weight. 
A million interwoven silk threads will be strong 
enough to keep in leash the biggest 


Good Work Zeppelin. A single hardware dealer has 
In Behalf iia 
yring about 


of Dealer, Practically no power to 


the repeal of legislation harmful to the 
interests of his trade. But an association of hardware 
retailers, coordinating their efforts intelligently and 
earnestly, is capable of influencing the law-makers to 
modify or revoke laws which are unjust. A convinc- 
ing illustration of the practical advantages of such an 
organization is afforded by the action of the Ohio 
Hardware Association, with regard to a ruling of the 
Ohio State Board of Pharmacy stating that under the 
law only registered pharmacists could sell poison. 
Many Ohio hardware dealers derive part of their in- 
come from the sale of spraying materials to the fruit 
and trucking industries of the state. 

A notice frora the State Board of Pharmacy was 
received near the end of the legislative session. Un- 
less the law could be modified or a new statute en- 
acted, the hardware dealers would lose much profit 
The Ohio Hardware Association, through its Secre- 
tary, James B. Carson, and his Legislative Committee, 
secured the passage of a bill in the legislature repeal- 
ing the section of the general code upon which the 


ruling of the Pharmacy Board was based. It sub- 


stituted a section allowing merchants to sell poisonous 
ingredients or compounds used exclusively for spray- 
ing and disinfecting, when properly packed and labeled 
Thus were the hardware dealers of Ohio saved many 
hundreds of dollars in profits which would have been 
lost to them were it not for the work of their asso- 
ciation. 

ALMOST TWO HUNDRED answers were received in 
response to a letter sent out by the Sales Promotion 
Committee of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ The pur- 
pose of the letter was to learn the opin 


Prices Will Association. 


Not 


Decline, (00 Of the members with regard to the 


present business situation in order that 
a concise statement could be put before the trade as to 
the stability of prices, present conditions, and probable 
trend of the hardware industry. According to the 
(ommittee’s report, the replies reflect the opinions of 
manufacturers in practically every branch of the hard- 
ware industry and cover the country pretty thoroughly 
from the eastern manufacturing centers of New Eng- 
land to those of the middle west. 

The similarity of the answers is so marked that 1 
might almost be said manufacturers were unanimous 
on such questions as price, labor, present and future 
conditions. It would appear as though no manufac- 
turer, jobber, or retailer would make a mistake in 
accepting these conclusions and formulating a future 
policy based thereon. 

One hundred and thirty-five mentioned price, this 
all-important factor. Of these 60 per cent were of the 
“pinion that present prices were firm, 3c per cent 
that there would be an advance in the near future. 
and 4 per cent who had advanced their prices sinc 
the signing of the armistice. Not one reply hinted or 
indicated in any way that there would be any reces 
sion in prices for a long time to come. 

There has been no reduction in costs of production 
since the cessation of hostilities. ‘The slight, lowering 
of prices in some raw materials has been more than 
offset by increased labor costs. 

\ccording to a large number of manufacturers labor 
is a most serious problem. Labor is restless and con- 
stantly demanding shorter hours and higher wages. 
In many cases wages have been advanced since No- 
vember 11, 1918. In some districts and industries 
there is a shortage of both common and skilled labor 
It is impossible to expect a lowering of the wage 
scale as long as the price of living keeps as high as 1: 
is. Everything points to increases in raw materials 
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and labor, which will mean advances in prices of fin- 
ished products. 

Fifty per cent of the answers touched on their pres- 
ent activities. Of these 52 per cent reported business 
as excellent, 28 per cent as good, 14 per cent as fair 
and 4 per cent as bad. It would seem as though 
there had been a considerable revival of business in 
the past six or eight weeks. In a good many cases 
jobbers are reported as appreciating that prices can 
not go lower and are now anxious to cover their re- 
quirements as soon as possible. Their stocks are 
reported to be very low. 

There are no “doubting Thomases’ 
future era of prosperity upon which the country is 
The length of the period is vari- 
A remark- 


, 


as regards the 


rapidly entering. 
ously estimated at from one to ten years. 
able fact is that not one manufacturer was pessimistic 


over the future. 








THE COMPLAINT is often heard that manufacturers 
are not disinterested in urging dealers to quicken 
sales, to develop new trade, and to be 

On Mutual more energetic in the promotion of 4 
particular line of goods. It is a fortu- 
nate thing for all concerned that the 
in this matter. 


Interests. 


manufacturers are not disinterested 
Precisely because they are interested in it, they are 
able to help the dealer by accurate information re- 
garding their products, by folders, circulars, posters, 
form letters, and scores of other advertising devices 
calculated to create demand. If the manufacturers 
assumed a purely academic attitude toward their out- 
put, there would be a slackening of endeavor both in 
production and distribution. There is nothing inher- 
ently wrong or reprehensible in the fact that a man- 
ufacturer displays enthusiasm as to his products and 
tries to instill some of his fervor into the retailer who 
distributes them. The manufacturer can thrive only 
in proportion to the number of sales consummated by 
On the other hand, the dealer can make 
Manufacturer 


the dealer. 
profit only when he has goods to sell. 
and dealer, therefore, have mutual interests. 

As an example of praiseworthy advice and encour- 
agement, prompted by interested motives advantage- 
ous both to dealer and manufacturer, attention may 
be called to the following paragraphs from the July 
issue of Furnace Installation, the helpful house organ 
of I. Meyer and Brother Company, Peoria, Illinois: 

“After all of the efforts to fix prices at a lower 
level, and to stabilize things in such a manner as to 
prevent loss to those who bought materials of what- 
soever nature, the thing has happened that no one 
(or very few at least) believed possible five months 
ago: The market has stiffened and instead of a feared 
slump, some advances have already been noted and 
more impend. 

“In our particular line, it is not hard now to-see 
just how and why this particular condition exists. 
3ut little building of any nature had been possible for 
almost two years, and in spite of this, the demand and 
need for buildings and more building of various na- 
tures had gone ahead and even increased. 

“With the war over, and restrictions lifted, it was 
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not possible to hold back for very long, the flood of 
building orders that has come—the possibility of 
lower prices a little later was outweighed by the ab- 
solute necessity for the new structures—and by the 
amount of money that was in the hands of everyone 
from the farmer to the manufacturer. 

“And so it is that a wave of building is sweeping 
the country that is quite unprecedented—and every 
structure built needs more or less sheet metal work, 
while every home and business building will need a 
heating plant. The situation is squarely up to you: 
You can thrive this year—or you can starve. The 
it is simply up to you to handle it. 








business is there 
Everything from new gutters on old houses to new 
installations that ‘make you hump’ are demanding 
your attention. 

“How much attention you give 
much money you make from them this year is a mat- 


them, and how 


ter entirely in your hands.” 








FRoM THE Days or Plato and his visionary repub- 
lic to Lenine and his soviet communities, political 
economists have added thousands of vol- 

The Miracle umes to the world’s books. They have 
propounded numerous theories of gov- 
ernment, but have done comparatively 
little to increase the means of livelihood. Manufac- 
ture and distribution of commodities have done more 
for the enfranchisement of the folk than all the phil- 
osophies of government which have ever been elab- 
The miracle of industry is that it shapes all 
Customs, ethics, sciences and 


of Industry. 


orated. 
other social activities. 
literatures are outgrowths of it. 
of economic necessity, chemistry came into being. 
Astronomy developed from the needs of navigators. 
Commerce paved the way for literature. The highly 
centralized life of modern civilization, with its vast 
cultural facilities, is made practical by the variety and 


Under the pressure 


progress of industry. 

Looking back to the days of forty years ago, one is 
amazed to discover the extent to which industry has 
changed the habits and comforts of the people. About 
half of our present population is sustained by enter- 
prises which were then unknown. Trolley cars, auto- 
mobiles, typesetting machines, phonographs, Webb 
presses, motion pictures, cash registers, electric lights 
and scores of other inventions have given rise to in- 
dustries which, in one way or another, furnish the 
wherewithal for food, shelter and clothing to fifty 
million people in this country. 


Goop LAWs ARE desirable. They help preserve order 
ina community. They cannot, however, take the place 
of education, though they can aid in 
furthering the effects of education. 
Opinion is gaining ground in favor of 
state laws for the licensing of warm air 
heater installers. Such laws no doubt are a protection 
of skillful and honest men. They need to be supple- 
mented, however, with trade organization, apprentice- 
ship training, and the education which comes from 
keeping abreast of the times through the medium of 
trade journals. 


Licensing 
Installers. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 





Wishing is a good habit to acquire provided that it 
is practiced with fervor and intensity. When we wish 
for a thing strongly enough, we are very likely to set 
in motion the machinery for its attainment. Desire for 
success in any enterprise must precede effort to ac- 
complish. The more earnest and persistent the desire 
is, the more strenuously will we exert ourselves to 
bring about its fulfillment. By all means, let us de- 
velop the wishing habit—not as a vague form of dis- 
content but as a vigorous planning for and concen- 
tration upon a worthy objective. 

.* + « 

Frank Harrison of Harrisonburg, Georgia, mem- 
ber of the Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s 
Association, has a fund of amusing darky stories. 
Here is one of them. 

An old colored man appeared as a witness before 
an investigating committee. The following questions 
were asked him. 

“What is your name?” 

“Calhoun Clay, sah!” 

“Can you sign your name?” 

“Sah ?” 

“T ask if you can write your name?” 

“Well, no sah. Ah neber writes ma name. 


tates it, sah.” 


Ah dic- 


Buying a saw from a hardware dealer and eating 
a beefsteak with him in a neighboring restaurant are 
two different things. Yet there need be no difference 
in the relation of friendly feeling in both acts. One 
does not sit down at the same table with a man and 
resolve to» be one’s guard against trickery or unfair- 
ness. If you can not trust a dealer not to slip a dose 
of Prussic acid into your coffee when you are not 
looking, you can not trust him to sell you a depend- 
able saw. Conversely, if you have enough confidence 
in him to dine with him, you ought to have enough 
faith in his sincerity to buy from him. Otherwise, it 
would be better to stay away from his store and to 
seek some other table in the restaurant. 


. 
tk 


Exaggerations in advertising are harmful to any 
product .in the long run, affirms my friend Harvey J. 
Fueller of Jenkinstown, Pennsylvania, representative 
of the Detroit Vapor Stove Company. Good publicity 
carefully avoids even the appearance of over-state- 
ment. He gives an example in the case of a Cali- 
fornian who raised giant potatoes. 

An easterner who had just arrived heard of the 
wonderful potatoes this man raised, so he sent his 
hired man over to buy 100 pounds. 

“You go back where you came from,” snorted the 
Californian, “and tell your boss I won't cut up a good 
potato for any one!” 


The rapid depreciation of motor cars furnishes oc- 
casion for many a jest says my friend Joseph M. Hot- 
tel of the Delta File Works, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. He tells about an ancient motor van which 
usually managed to have a breakdown about once a 
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week and generally at a most inopportune moment in 
the thick of the traffic. One day after slowly snort- 
ing its way right into the middle of the traffic there 
was a sudden whirring of wheels, a loud snap, and the 
weary and worn framework came to a dead stop. 

“Look here,” said the policeman on point duty to 
the driver, “this blessed thing is always breaking down. 
Let’s see; what’s your number? Yes, 1599.” 

“Garn!” came from the youth who was in charge 
of the vehicle immediately behind. “That ain’t its 
number ; that’s the year it was built!” 

1K * * 

There are various definitions of hyprocisy. One 
of the best is furnished in a story told me by my 
friend L. K. Wynn of the Black Silk Stove Polish 
Works, Sterling, Illinois, as follows: 

“How happy I am this evening, dear! 
three good deeds today,” said a man in a sactimonious 


I have done 


tone one evening to his wife. 

“What were they?” said his wife. 

“On the way to business,” said he, “| saw a young 
woman weeping on a church step with a baby on her 
knee. I asked her what the trouble was and she said 
she had walked seven miles to have her baby christ- 
ened and now found she had lost her money on the 
way. 

“IT told her to cheer up, handing her a five-dollar 
bill, and made her have the child christened and bring 
She did so—she did so gratefully— 
I performed, 


me the change. 
and thus, dear, I did three good deeds. 
first, an act of charity; I started, second, a little child 
in the way it should go, and I got, third, four good 
dollars for a bad five-spot.” 


A discussion on heredity was under way and my 
friend C. E. Hodges of the Utica Heater Company, 
Utica, New York, was asked: 

“Do you believe in heredity ?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “There’s a little boy in the 
public school of my neighborhood who has to re- 
turn home every day for his books, pencils, and pens. 
His father’s a plumber.” 


cK OK ok 


The merchant who cuts prices is doing harm to 
We 
can not escape the consequences of our acts whether 
in the domain of ethics or of commerce. Anything 


which contravenes the general interests of a trade or 


other merchants as well as to his own business. 


industry is sure to react upon the individual who is 
responsible for it. The idea is well expressed in the 


tollowing lines: 
The Price Cutter. 


Tell me not in smiling numbers 
Selling costs are what they seem, 

And the man who cuts for orders 
Gets the lion’s share of cream 


If you strive to build a business, 
Do not be a human sieve, 

Letting leak your needed profit, 
Trusting luck will let you live. 


Lives of dead ones all remind us 
What it means to sell on guess: 
Their departure makes us keener 
To sell right and not sell less. 


For no trade can long be loyal 
To a man who's all regrets; 
Can’t deliver—who’s just living 
On the interest of his debts. 
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JOSEPH G. DEERICKS. 





Concerning the boyhood of Joseph (G. Deericks 
there is nothing startling to be recorded. As a baby 
he said the clever things which doting parents repeat 
with pride to uncles and aunts and patient neighbors. 
At school he probably read “Deadwood Dick the 
Demon of the Glen,” or some equally enthralling story 
of adventure, behind his geography book during study 
It is not likely that he escaped the fascinations 
None of his friends would 


hour. 
of the old swimming-hole. 
he shocked if, at this late day, evidence were to be 
unearthed that he ran away from school when Bar- 
num’s circus came to Cleveland, Ohio, where he was 
born in 1871. The list of his Hallowe’en pranks 
would, doubtless, furnish material for more than one 
scenario to tickle the ribs of 
the rising generation. 

Reasoning back from the 
man of the present to the 
boy of the past, it is natural 
to picture him at the head of 
the lads in his neighborhood 
and the pupils of his class in 
the school which he attended. 
We may be sure that what- 
ever mastery he gained was 
not achieved by dint of bully- 
ing the weak or truckling to 
the strong, but by sheer force 
of character. The roots of 
that leadership in which he 
is sO conspicuous today have 
their taps too deep in the fiber 
of him to be the growth of 
later years. It is as much 
part of the personality of 
Joseph G. Deericks as_ the 
brain in which it functions. 

As good luck would have 
it, he missed the danger of 
hecoming provincial—which is often the fate of men 
who never venture beyond the place of their birth. He 
was bold enough te follow unafraid the beckoning 
finger of fortune. 

After leaving school, he became associated with the 
American Wire Company of Cleveland, which was 
later absorbed by the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany. He left Cleveland in 1899 to go to New York 
City where he was connected with the American Steel 
Hoop Company. His position was a school to him in 
which he studied all the intricacies of salesmanship 
with the enthusiasm of an investigator in a labora- 
tory. Duties were never irksome to him for the 
reason that he performed them with a liking which 


amounted to zeal. He did not view the people with 





whom he came into contact in the course of business 
as antagonists to be overcome in a struggle for or- 
ders. On the contrary, he sought always for the per- 
sonal equation and the human, friendly things com- 
mon to all diversities of character. Upon. these he 
won a firm footing for the persuasion of his salesman- 


ship. 

The romance of steel products is part of what the 
poet Tennyson called “the fairy tales of science.” 
Peaceful fields securely fenced against invasion, 


of wire transmitting words 
from continent to continen: 
and for 
are wondrous achievements 
which appeal to the imagina- 
tion. The salesman who is 
able to visualize these things 
and to sense the service of 
the commodities which he 
sells differs greatly from the 
vender whose only interest is 
in quickly disposing of his 
goods at the highest obtain- 
able figures. 

Joseph G. Deericks puts 
himself without reservation 
into every undertaking. That 
is why he is a distinct per- 
sonality in the steel business 
rather than a mere worker 
merged in the mass of un- 
ambitious plodders. That is 
why, too, when the United 
States Steel Corporation was 
organized, he was called to 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
where for a year and a half 
his talents were put into op- 
eration for the Carnegie Steel 
Subsequently, he returned to New York 


the magic of long lines 
and symbols of thought 
almost instantaneously, 
comfort and sustenance 


countless devices 


Company. 
City and resumed his connections with the American 


Steel and Wire Company. He had charge of the 
sales of their wire products to manufacturers in the 
Eastern district until April, 1917. In that year he came 
back to Pittsburgh and formed a new connection as 
Assistant General Manager of Sales of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company. This position he held until October 
30, 1917, when he was appointed General Manager 
of Sales, succeeding the late Edmund Steytler. . 

Mr. Deericks holds membership in the American 
Iron and Steel Institute and in the Engineers’ Club 
of New York.: He belongs also to the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Association and the Ohio Society of New 
York. 
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HALL OF FAME 











ARTHUR P. LAMNECK. 


The key to the personality of Arthur P. lLamneck 
is concentration. He has achieved success because 
he has developed the power of holding the forces of 
his mind in orderly application to the task in hand. 
The philosophers of ancient India directed all their 
efforts toward conquering the tendency of the human 
mind towards scattering its thoughts. They realized 
that power comes only through concentration. Theit 
biggest contribution to character-building is this ele- 
mentary lesson. In every individual there is resident 
ample energy for the accomplishment of the purposes 
of life. 
energy. 
mental diffusiveness. 
a large area, is useless for 
drilling. Confined within a 
narrow space and allowed to 
pour down from a_ proper 
height, through a narrow 
pipe, it will bore holes 
through the hardest steel. 
The rays of the sun when 
converged to a point through 
a lense, will set wood on fire. 
The forces of the human will 
when held in focus upon a 
given objective, can burn 
their way through obstacles 
which otherwise would be in- 
surmountable. 

These are 
which apply to every normal 
human being. What one man 
can do, any man can do, The 
the 


Failures are never due to a lack of sufficient 
They can be attributed, in the main, only to 
A ton of water scattered over 


primary facts 


genius is noticeable in 
average mass not because of 
some supernatural talent but 
by reason of his concentrat- 
ing upon the art or industry 
It is a threadbare saying, yet 
the 


in which he works. 
worthy of repetition, that 
perspiration rather than inspiration. There is no secret. 
therefore, in the attainment of conspicuous success in 
Whatever praise may be due 


genius is result of 


any line of endeavor. 
to the person who reaches the heights is not to be at 
tributed to the possession of an ability to climb up 
ward. It should be given to him for the persistence 
with which he keeps the goal in sight. 

Arthur P. Lamneck was fortunate in early learning 
the lesson of concentration. At school in Port Wash 
ington, Ohio, where he was born March 12, t&8o, he 
was a model scholar. [le did not bring the diversions 
of the playground into the classroom, nor did he take 


the seriousness of the classroom into the playground 





In other words, when he worked at his text-books, 
he did not allow his thoughts to wander from the 
subject which he was studying. Later on in the Port 
Washington High School he extracted every unit of 
advantage from the instruction of his teachers for the 
same reason. His first position in the business world 
was with the. Philadelphia Company in Pittsburgh, 
ennsylvania. During his seven years’ service there 
he acquired a reputation for close attention to duty. 
These seven years together with two years spent in 
the employment of the Western Steel and foundry 
Company gave him the practical experience which 
proved a valuable equipment when he engaged in the 
sheet metal roofing and warm air heater pipe and 

fitting business. Purely on 
his merits, he advanced in the 


new field until he became sec- 


retary and treasurer of the 
W. kk. Lamneck Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. His _ inti- 


mate knowledge of every de- 
tail of the air heater 
industry, his quick and de- 


warm 


cisive judgment, his unerring 
estimates in the multiple prob- 
lems presented in the course 
of business, were the direct 
outcome of the habit of con 
centration which he had been 


developing and strengthening 


since his school days. A 
logical consequence of this 
habit of concentation is that 


it brings all the faculties and 
emotions under accurate con 
trol. That is to say, a man 
thus becomes well balanced 
in all the elements of charac 
ter. The result is, the esteem 
walks of life 


and men im_— all 


regard of 


Popularity comes to such a man unsought, as it has 
His election as presi 
Metal Con 


come to Arthur IP. Lamneck. 
dent of the National 


tractors at the June, 1gig, convention in Columbus, 


\ssociation of Sheet 


Ohio, is the natural culmination of all these tenden 
cies in his career. lle was selected as a director of 


the Chamber of Commerce of Columbus, Ohio, for 


similar reasons. His membership in the City Coun 
cil of that city is an example of well-earned honor 
lle belongs to the Masons, Shrine, Knights Templar 
(;rotto, and Elks, as well as to the Kiwanis Club. He 
is fond of golf, fishing, and, in fact, athletics of all 
vhose 


man friendship 1 


sOrTts lle is a business 


rized and a friend whose business is apprectated 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Malleable Iron Range Company, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, will erect an annealing building, one story, 


50x125 feet, to cost $35,000. 


EIGHTY-FIVE THOUSAND INQUIRIES ARE 
MADE EVERY WEEK AT THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 





Turning from war to peace production, American 
manufacturers are seeking every device which can be 
used to increase the efficiency of their plants. Reports 
from Washington, D. C., carry the information that 
they have besieged the United States Patent Office 
with such a volume of requests that twenty-five ad- 
ditional employes are needed to care for the mail. 
James T. Newton, Commissioner of Patents. made 
this statement recently in asking Congress for a 
special appropriation of $44,000 for employing addi- 
tional help. 

He said that since the cessation of hostilities his 
office had received from 75,000 to 85,000 requests 
weekly for copies of patent issues, principally from 
manufacturers anxious “to find the newest and best 
ways of doing things.” 

RENEWS EFFORT IN BEHALF OF THE 

STEPHENS STANDARD PRICE BILL. 





“In renewing its call upon Congress for the prompt 


passage of the Stephens Standard Price Bill, as 
amended, the Federal Trade Commission has shown 
a keen sense of the situation created by the Colgate 
decision of the Supreme Court,” declared Edmond A. 
Whittier, Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fait 
Trade League, when questioned concerning the mat- 
ter. a 

“The Commission’s concluding words—‘the inter- 
est of the consuming public in the enacting of such 
legislation is therefore more vital at this time than 
when recommendation was previously made'—are not 
only literally true but are a most timely and helpful 
warning to legitimate business. From the moment 
the Colgate decision was handed down there has been 
an apparently systematic effort to create the impres- 
sion that it solved the price cutting problem and made 
unnecessary the passage of any standard price legis- 
lation, which is only true as regards producers who 
sell no part of their product to wholesalers. 

“The Colgate decision can only be effective in con- 
trolling retailers who buy directly from manufactur- 
ers. If a manufacturer sells to jobbers there is noth- 
ing to prevent the price cutting retailer from securing 
goods through jobbers and continuing to snap his fin- 
gers at the manufacturer’s standard price policy. The 
difficulties of manufacturers dealing exclusively with 
the jobbing trade are really increased by the decision 


because of the advantage which it gives to producers 
selling exclusively through retailers. 

“Some large concerns which are sufficiently power- 
ful to eliminate the jobber have now a selfish interest 
in opposing the passage of the Stephens Bill for the 
reason that the bill furnishes the machinery by which 
smaller manufacturers can secure the good will of 
distributers, whelesale and retail, and assure them 
a living profit. 

“It is evident from the language of this second ap- 
peal to Congress for prompt action that the Conemis- 
sion realizes the danger and evil effects of disturb- 
ance to regular channels of distribution so clearly 
threatened by this new situation. 

“In offering to manufacturers,” declared Mr. Whit- 
tier, in conclusion, “the tempting certainty of stabiliz- 
ing their market by confining their distribution to re- 
tailers, the Colgate decision is a serious menace to 
every wholesaler which can only be removed by the 
remedial legislation recommended by the Federal 
Trade Commission—the Stephens Bill.” 

~o- 
SECURES PATENT FOR COMBINATION 
GAS AND COAL RANGE. 

Norman Van Voorhis, Rochester, New York, has 

been granted United States patent rights, under num- 








“4 9 ber 1,308,970, for a 
} 
z oS combination gas 
«a 
feral 7 and coal range, de- 
~ - _ seribed in the fol- 





* lowing: 














1,308,970 The combination 
. of a flue of a gas 
| ~ 
} = - re. a range, a removable 
ie: . baffle plate situated 
aig a", . . . 
g 9 a a in said flue, said 





9 
baffle plate having a fuel pipe cast integral therewith. 
-eoor 


REORGANIZES STOVE REPAIR FIRM. 


A reorganization of the National Stove Repair 





Company of Miamisburg, Ohio, has been effected and 
the following officers chosen: Martin 
Block ; Vice-president, Philip Kohn; Treasurer, Louis 
Lapinsky ; Secretary and General Manager, Clifford J. 


President, 


Niehaus. 

Not long ago the National Stove Repair Company 
purchased all the stove and range patterns—amount- 
ing to eleven carloads—of the John B. Morris Foun- 
dry Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

sy continually adding new patterns of stove, range 
and warm air heater repairs to its stock, the National 
Stove Repair Company keeps its assortment up to 
date. Thus prompt service is made available to its 
customers. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 40 to 45 inclusive. 








Clemson Brothers, Middletown, New York, manu- 
facturers of saws, have had plans prepared for a one 
story addition, 80x140 feet, to cost about $20,000. 

The Sargent and Greenleaf Company, Rochester, 
New York, manufacturers of locks, are planning to 
build a new factory having 50,000 square feet of floor 
space. The construction will be between 
$150,000 and $175,000. 


cost of 


“*- 


OFFERS SUGGESTIONS FOR A LOCAL 
HOME-OWNING CAMPAIGN. 


America needs homes. Various authorities estimate 
the dwelling shortage in the United States at from 
five hundred thousand to one million, says the In- 
formation and Education Service of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

To build a home is to supply that which meets a 
pressing need. If a city is so fortunate as to have 
adequate dwelling facilities obviously it would be im- 
prudent to go in for an Own-Your-Own-Home cam- 
paign. Such cities are few. The vast majority of 
cities come out of the war almost a year behind in 
their home building. The Own-Your-Own-Home cam- 
paign, therefore, is fundamentally sound because it 
meets a pressing need. 

America needs an immediate revival of normal busi- 
ness. Building is a basic industry. The construction 
of a house creates a diversified demand for materials. 
It tends to stimulate business, from ditch digging to 
banking. Wherever a house is built there is a stimulus 
for business, so the material benefits from home- 
building activity are scattered over the entire country 

America needs an immediate augmenting of its 
capacity to absorb labor. Building and its correlated 
industries offer a logical field for providing buffer 
employment for labor while the country’s industrial 
and commercial organization is making the transition 
from war mobilization to peace production. A home- 
building campaign quickens the labor market in the 
community where the home is built ; it provides a com- 
munity insurance against the social ills which in- 
variably follow in the wake of unemployment. 

Here are the three realities of a situation now con- 
fronting our cities and the Nation. On these three 
realities which have an immediate bearing on our ma- 
terial welfare, even on our social progress and national 
stability, rests a superstructure of incalculable spiritual 
benefits profoundly desirable at this period in the na- 
tion’s history. 

The hard-headed, far-seeing business man will agree 


that artificial stimulation of business always brings 
such reaction as justifies grave doubts as to the sound- 
ness of such a policy. He will see, too, that here is a 
proposition, sane and businesslike, sound in its eco- 
nomic phases, because (1) there is a real demand fer 
that which it is proposed to build, (2) building is a 
natural stimulus for business and commerce now halt- 
ing and holding back, and (3) the more immediate the 
resumption of business and commerce the sooner the 
unemployment menace, with its unrest and incipient 
disorder, will fade before such demands for labor as 
will be incidental to an era of unprecedented pros- 
perity and industrial activity. 

Government supervision and direction, extended 
throughout the country in almost every activity to 
serve the exigencies and necessities of war, has been 
Individual and corporate initiative must 
For 


withdrawn. 
again be the presiding genius in our progress. 
this initiative to be timid and hesitate is to invite very 
selious embarrassments. Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale 
University, one of the foremost authorities on price 
and industrial matters, makes this significant state- 
ment : 

“The fundamental practical question confronting 
business men is whether the general level of prices is 
going to fall. In my opinion, it is not going to fall 
much, if at all. We are on a permanently higher price 
level and the sooner the business men of the country 
take this view and adjust themselves to it the sooner 
will they save themselves and the nation from the 
misfortune which will come if we persist in our pres- 
ent false hope.” 

The fact that building is a local industry 1s always 
a chief argument in its favor. Not only is the labor of 
the community required but economical considerations 
hand—lumber, 
and men of many 


cause the use of materials close at 
brick, or stone, as the case may be 
trades, townsmen, and perhaps neighbors, are required 
to put in place what has been bought nearby. Tor this 
reason the promotion of building assures the most 
equitable distribution of work and a general speeding 
up of local trade. 

When extensive building is started in any com- 
munity there is soon a rivalry that promotes wide 
activity. The standard of architecture improves and 
the color of the paint on a house becomes a matter 
of importance. Interior decoration is studied. Beauty 
becomes a dominant consideration, and soon gardens 
bloom where there were unkempt dooryards. Irom 
the home the building idea spreads to schools and 
churches. Thus the whole community is transformed. 
Repairs no longer are likely to be neglected. The 
sleepiest village aspires to be a town, while the laziest 
town begins to be a city. 

Since the owner of a home naturally has a personal 
concern in the administration of public affairs he as- 
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sumes a leading part in the community. He has taken 
He has an object for 
His family shares 
Setter living 


root and is no longer a drifter. 
which to work and to save money. 
with him this sense of responsibility. 
conditions increase efficiency, impart the stimulating 
influence of happiness, and insure a high morale. 
Home-owning affords the best environment for child- 
hood and lays the foundation for good citizenship. It 
creates reserves for periods of misfortune and for old 
age. It is the foundation for the best sort of patriot- 
ism. 

At this period of industrial readjustment the Own 
Your-Own-Home campaign has a special importance. 
Small projects are easier to start than large ones ; they 
are the logical point from which to advance to big 
building enterprises. Through them confidence will be 


established, for every builder will be rendering a patri- 


otic service in thus proving his faith in his country’s 
power safely and quickly to readjust its business to the 
changed conditions following a great war. 

To the thousands of returning soldiers home will 
have a new meaning after the sacrifices of war. They 
are coming back to familiar towns and cities where 
there is a lack of housing because of suspended con- 
struction, and, if they are engaged in building, they 
will have the sort of employment that gives them a 
sense of partnership in aiding the development of com- 
munities to which they belong and to which their mili- 
tary service has added a lasting glory. 

In home-building a new phase of patriotism is ex- 
pressed. For this reason mayors of cities should co- 
operate with chambers of commerce, real estate boards, 
women’s clubs, and other organizations in promoting 
a Government movement which represents the most 
practical of all reconstruction efforts. 

The national campaign must be sustained by local 
campaigns, thoroughly organized and _ scientifically 
conducted. 

It is important to keep in mind that the attitude 
toward an Own-Your-Own-Home movement must be, 
first of all, that of interest in civic, social, and business 
betterment. The prospective home owner’s interest 
equals in importance that of all other elements com- 
bined. For this reason he should have representation, 
majority representation if possible, on the general and 
subcommittees. In localities where labor is organized 
the unions should have liberal representation, for the 
reason that they are vitally interested and they have 
the working organization for getting over to the work- 
ing people the intent and possibilities of the campaign. 

As a means of stimulating individual effort, and, 
through the coordination of individual efforts, the de- 
velopment of the best community interests, Own-Your- 
Own-Home campaigns have proved to be aids to 
present-day business enterprise and largely conducive 
to sustained progress in civic development. At this 
time they have a new significance, since they present a 
practical method of providing employment for return- 
ing soldiers and stabilizing labor during the period 
when transition from a war to a peace basis presents 
a serious national problem. It is as much a patriotic 
duty to build now as it was to render service and to 
make sacrifices in all possible ways during the war. 
The process of readjustment demands the same sort of 
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loyal effort, the same energetic action that the ordeal 
of war preparation imposed. 

Own-Your-Own-Home canipaigns have been tested 
in a number of cities and invariably have been success- 
ful. First, they have awakened local pride and unified 
civic ambitions. They have aroused a pull-together 
spirit which has brought about many community bene- 
fits. A building movement is the one public undertak- 
ing that makes the double appeal to municipal pride 
and personal interest. It promises profit to everyone, 
from the architect who draws the pians to the laborer 
who makes the excavation. But not only carpenters 
bricklayers, stonemasons, and other skilled artisans are 
concerned.. Men of widely varying occupations must 
contribute to construction needs. The local dealer in 
hardware, the merchant who sells gas and electric fix- 
tures, the man who handles wall paper and paints—all 
are needed. 

ilictinse . 


PRODUCES ITS OWN TOOL STEEL. 


All rasps, files, farriers’ and blacksmiths’ tools and 
machinists’ hammers made by Heller Brothers Com- 
pany of Newark, New Jersey, are made from the 
Company’s own production of special re- 
They are 


manufactured under machines of their own 


fined clay crucible tool steel. 


patented construction. It stands to rea 
son that these are great advantages and in 
a great measure have enabled the Heller 
Brothers Company to produce products of 
uniform quality, high grade material, and 
superior workmanship. The Heller Broth- 
ers Company was established in 1836 and 
year by year the demand for its goods has 
been increasing. It has been the Com- 
pany’s aim to maintain the high reputation 
which its goods have attained, and it is 
constantly striving to improve its standard 
of excellence. Heller Brothers Company 
has made it a point to keep abreast of the 
times and all its methods of manufacture 
and doing business are up-to-the-minute 
The various types of steel manufactured 
by this Company are the High Speed 
“Peerless” Tool Steel, Alloy Die Steel, Al- 
loy Tool Steel, and Extra Tool Steel. The 
Heller Brothers Company is at all times 
pleased to be of service to dealers in the 
way of sending catalogs and particulars of 
its many different styles of files and rasps 





File, Made ee ‘ 
by Heller and those desiring such literature should 
Srothers . 

Geamae. address The Heller Brothers Company, 


Newark, t r 
New Jersey. Newark, New Jersey. 
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ANNOUNCES TEN PER CENT INCREASE. 

What is no doubt the forerunner of similar action 
throughout the hardware industry is the announce- 
ment by Sargent and Company, manufacturers of 
hardware, New Haven, Connecticut, that a general 
advance in their prices of approximately ten per cent 
takes effect July 21, 1919. The increase applies to all 
articles in their catalogue, excepting Liquid Door 
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Checks, which were advanced in price July 8; White 
Wire Goods and Cup and Screw Hooks, which were 
advanced July 18; Planes, which were advanced July 
15; and Scale Beams, Molasses Gates, Squares, and 
Padlocks. 
“‘ 
ACQUIRES PATENT FOR A BAND WHEEL 
FOR SAUSAGE GRINDERS. 

Robert L. Sweetnam, Armington, Illinois, has se- 
cured United States patent rights, under number 
1,308,968, for a band wheel for sausage grinders de- 
scribed in the following: 

In combination, interthange- 
ably with shafts of different 
sizes, and of defined form, in- 


ofS 96S Qe 





cluding a tapered end, of a 
band wheel provided with an 





opening in its hub member con- 
formatory to the taper of said shaft ends respectively 
and a resilient spacing or filler member for interposi- 
tion there between, formed on lines in agreement with 
the contour of the opening in said hub member, and 
also with that of the shaft members respectively, hav- 
ing its free ends spaced apart to permit compression 
or expansion thereof. 

-*- 


CALLS FOR CLOSER COOPERATION. 


In an earnest letter to the members of his organi- 
zation, Charles W. Asbury, president American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, calls for closer co- 
operation between all concerned in the advancement 
of the industry. He writes: 

“We are now right in the thick of the fight for 
readjustment. 

“Very large industrial problems are immediately 
before us and they require wise solutions. Nearly all 
manufacturers feel the need of cooperative counsel 
with others who have the same problems in order to 
insure the soundest conclusions. 

“A great flood of workers is steadily leaving our 
, country, taking with them accumulated savings and we 
have practically none coming to take up the work 
which needs to be done for the development of our 
great resources. 

“Does this not bring us face to face with a great 
problem ? 

“We appear now to have definitely entered upon a 
period of expansion and activity which will bring with 
it the strain of performance. 

“Does not this prospective strain seem to cry aloud 
for cooperative effort ? 

“Our manufacturers will be called upon to lend in- 
dustrial assistance to those countries less fortunate 
than ourselves. This additional burden should be 
cheerfully assumed, but we need the assistance of each 
other to carry it, realizing as we do, that the load 
of carrying it is added to an already heavy load in 
meeting and solving our home problems. 

“This Association offers the incalculable advantage 
of a clearing house of assistance to the hardware 


manufacturers of the country and the convention in 
October will afford an opportunity for an exchange 
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of wisdom which will pay large dividends on its cost 
to those who are wise enough to take advantage of it. 

“I wish I could say to every hardware manufacturer 
in the country: ‘We need you and you need us. 
get together’.” 


Let’s 


“ee -— 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR GARDEN TOOL. 





Under number 1,309,177, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Joseph Placide Bertrand, Port 
Arthur, Ontario, Canada, for a garden tool described 
herewith: 

A garden implement com- 
prising an angular blade hav- 
ing one edge formed with 
projecting corner portions, a 





sO; ; 
/ yy groove at the inner side of 
each corner and a_ trench 
4£@ 77 “xo i) y 4“ . ° 
4 forming lip between the 


grooves, substantially as described. 
~-~7e- 


MAKES CHANGES IN SALES FORCE. 


toth for the betterment of their business as well 
as to give suitable promotion to those who have 
earned it, P. and F. Corbin, New Britain, Connecticut, 
have made a number of changes in their sales organi- 
zation. Under the new arrangement, George A. Over- 
ton, who has been traveling representative for the 
Company in the middle west for many years, is ad- 
vanced to the position of sales manager at New 
Mritain, in charge of the sales of Corbin hardware 
for dealers’ stocks. Mouat 
tract sales manager in place of R. A. Hemenway, who 
Sam Kk. 


Rutherford is appointed traveling sales representative 


Laurence is made con- 


retires from the service of the Company. 
of the southern territory. He comes to P. and F. 
Corbin from the W. W. Woodruff Company of Knox 
ville, Tennessee. 

atieatiindl 


PROCURES PATENT FOR A WRINGER. 


Under number 14,083, George W. Lewis, Grinnell, 
lowa, assignor to the Lovell Manufacturing Company, 
IXrie Pennsylvania, has been granted a reissue on the 
wringer shown herewith: 


In a clothes wringer, a frame, ten- 
14.683 





sion controlled rolls therein separable 
when the tension is released, a trans 
breakable applying 


emergency 


versely tension 


bar, and an release for 
breaking the bar. 
-~*- 


PUBLISHES A MODEL CATALOGUE. 


The sort of a catalogue which the dealer is likely 
to keep on his desk for ready reference is exemplified 
of the Atlantic Stamping 
Company, Rochester, New York. The cover is em- 
bossed in gilt with the trade-mark of the Company, 


in Catalogue Number 21 


namely, a battleship showing the muzzles of guns pro- 


truding from the port-holes. The catalogue is pro 


fusely illustrated in colors. Prominently displayed 


on the title page is the Company’s guarantee that “all 
If not 


goods are as represented. satisfactory, they 
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We want you to be satisfied in the 
We cannot afford to sell 
On any 


may be returned. 
fullest sense of the word. 
you even one article that does not please. 
single sale our profit is small. It becomes great only 
when an army of satisfied customers are sending in 
their orders every few days.” Dealers should write to 
the Atlantic Stamping Company of Rochester, New 
York, for a copy of this valuable catalogue. 


“*e- 


DEFENDS FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


Speaking before the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, William B. Culver, Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, defended the purpose and acts of that 
Commission in the following words: 

If you believe what you hear, you are of the opinion 
that the Federal Trade Commission is a ruthless en- 
emy of American business. If you read the record 
of the Federal Trade Commission, you will know 
that this is not true at all. 

You are told that the Federal Trade Commission 
carries a sword with which it smites American busi- 
ness. I tell you that the Federal Trade Commission 
carries a shield, which it places over American busi- 
ness whenever a business concern appeals to it against 
the aggressions and unlawful interferences of some 
unfair competitor. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, the Federal Trade 
Commission, not because it desired to, but because it 
was ordered to do so by the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States, found itself required to 
inquire into the conduct of the great meat packers of 
the country. It has examined into the operations of 
those concerns, and has reported what it found. It 
has brought down the bolts of the Joves of Beef upon 
its head. 

It has found that a meat trust exists. But it finds 
more than that. It finds that these great concerns are 
rapidly extending their dominion and control over 
the whole food supply of the nation, and, as I said 
months ago, and as | say again, | believe it is only a 
matter of time, unless the present tendencies are 
stopped, when these five concerns, or perhaps the one 
or two of them which may openly or secretly absorb 
the others, will absolutely dictate to the people of this 
country, what they shall eat and what they shall pay 
for what they eat. This development would mean the 
elimination of those great American business institu- 
tions which have been built up to manufacture and 
prepare the food, other than meat foods, for the na- 
tion. It would mean the elimination of you gentle- 
men as distributors. Ask yourselves how long you 
can exist if those with whom you attempt to compete 
have the advantage over you of the use of the peddler 
car and the mixing rule. It would mean that unfair 
advantage piled upon unfair advantage can not-be met 
in business competition. It would mean that you are 
going to be helpless in your.own defense. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has, in the public interest. 
pointed out these things. 

We believe that legislation would be wise, patriotic 
and sound if it limited these great institutions to the 
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field of meat packing and to the manufacture of pack- 
ing house by-products. 

I read one of Wilson & Company’s advertisements, 
published a few days ago, which described for the 
delectation of the “Dear Folks” an imaginary dinner 
at which not only the steak and the lard in the bis- 
cuits came from Wilson & Company, but so did the 
butter, the canned peaches, the olives, the katsup and 
the coffee. The salt and pepper may have come through 
the regular channe!s of food purveying. 

Ruthless invasion into unrelated fields is excused 
on the grounds of “efficiency.” It is not true or it 
would be reflected in lower prices instead of con- 
stantly increasing prices. 

Shall we, the people who have just poured out our 
blood and treasure in France to end the “ruthless eff- 
ciency” of the Hun sit silent while the same commer- 
cial Kultur comes to its perfect flower in this country ? 

I know I am tempting the fates when I speak like - 
this. | know as you know that we have powerful ene- 
mies who keep up a ceaseless propaganda against the 
Commission, 

3ut this gives me no concern whatever. The thing 
I am thinking of is that last month more than six 
times as many American business houses appealed to 
the Commission to invoke the aid and protection of 
the law as on the monthly average appealed to the 
Commission in the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, and 
more than twice as many as the average monthly ap- 
peals in 1918. 

That the Commission proceeds with care when 
Business complains against Business is evidenced by 
the fact that more than half of the complaints are 
dismissed and disposed of without publicity, and fur- 
ther by the fact that, though the actions of the Com- 
mission are subject to review by the courts, only four 
cases have been appealed out of the 780 disposed of. 

Our “orders” from American business have in- 
creased about 700 per cent in the last three years. It 
is because the Commission stands, just as American 
business stands, for fair dealing, honorable compe- 
tition and common honesty. On that platform we 
can stand with gentlemen such as you. 


—. “*e- 


IS GIVEN PATENT FOR A GRASS HOOK. 


Horatio S. Earle, Detroit, Michigan, assignor to 
H. S. Earle Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, has procured United States patent rights, under 
number 1,309,278, for a grass hook described in the 
following: 

’ Me In a grass 
<= blade provided with a 
tang formed integrally 
with and extending at an angle thereto, the terminal 
edge of said tang being arcuate in shape and notched. 
a handle, releasable means carried by the handle, piv- 
otally supporting the blade and adapted to bind the 
blade and handle together in wedging relation by rela- 
tive longitudinal movement of the handle and blade. 


ok 


hook, a 





ben =— / 
1,309,278 “/ 





7. 


The high cost of price-cutting is one of the big sub- 
jects confronting the hardware trade, not only in the 
retail end but in others as well. 
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PRINCIPLES AND EXAMPLES OF 
GOOD WINDOW DISPLAYS. 











WINDOW DISPLAY OF AMMUNITION AND 
GUNS IS CLEVERLY ARRANGED. 





It is good advertising policy to convey the impres- 
sion that a store has ample supplies of any given line 
of commodities. The average person does not care 
to trade with an establishment where the excuse is 
common, “We are just out of the article and are ex- 
pecting a shipment in a day or two.” This practice 
leads the customer to infer that the service of the 


store 1s not adequate to his requirements. In these 


policy to place stress on this aspect of his business in 
all his advertising and window displays. No doubt 
this understanding of the matter was uppermost in the 
thoughts of H. C. Crabb when he arranged the win- 
dow display of ammunition and guns for the Belcher 
and Loomis Hardware Company, 83-91 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 
by a clever arrangement of the articles in giving the 


passer-by a clear sense of the sufficiency of the store’s 


He has succeeded 


stock of guns and ammunition and related accessories. 
$y choosing a nationally advertised brand of com- 








_ 


Window Display of Guns and Ammunition Arranged by H. C. Crabb for Beicher and Loomis Hardware Company 83-91 








Wey- 


bosset Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


days of hurry and bustle, we want a thing when we 
We are accustomed to prompt attention and 
We are not content to wait for the 


want it. 
quick delivery. 
slow moving freighter of the days of our forefathers. 

Indeed, it is this trait of the modern city dweller 
which can be exploited most effectively in fighting 
the growing menace of the mail order house. The 
retailer has the advantage of being able to pass the 
desired article over the counter at once, to submit it 
for the inspection of the buyer, to explain its uses 
by actual demonstration in many cases, and to take 
the customer’s money and give him whatever change 
is coming to him without subjecting him to the neces- 
sity of writing out an order, mailing it, and paying a 
money order fee. 

In order to take advantage of this favorable slant 
of mind, the hardware dealer must have a fairly rep- 
resentative stock and enough goods on hand to supply 


the requirements of his patrons at once. It is a good 


modities, he enables the store to connect the exhibit 
with the strong publicity campaign of the manufac- 
turers. The prospective customer sees in the display 
a collection of goods with whose merits he is already 
familiarized by extensive advertising in trade journals 


and publications of a general nature which have wide 


circulation. He does not need long and_ tiresome 
arguments to persuade him to purchase such goods if 


Artis 
contains 


he chances to be in need of them at the time. 


tically this display is well-balanced, and 
enough contrast in the arrangement to attract and hold 
attention. 

-*- 

Too often the manufacturer’s display signs, cut 
outs, etc., are used but once. Then they find their way 
into the junk heap. If they were successful once, they 
will help trade again and again. 


helps carefully, so they will be fresh when you want 


Put away these sales 


to use them again 
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SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS PRESENT 
RICH FIELD FOR EXPORTERS. 
Francisco Altschul of 25 West Broadway, New 
York City, states that he is sending a representative 
by the end of this month on an extended tour through 
He makes the 


those 


Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. 
statement that manufacturers interested in 
countries and desirous of establishing an export busi- 
ness will find it to their advantage to enter into com- 
munication with him, as there is a large field in the 
South American markets. Those interested should 
address Francisco Altschul, 25 Broadway, New York 
City. 
6 duieadedenendiialiiiiibdenecmaliaminin 


COOPERATION PROMOTES BUSINESS. 


The winning of the world war is the finest example 
of collective cooperative effort that is recorded in 
history, declares A. H. Melville, Chief Bureau of 
Civics and Commerce, and Associate Professor of 
Business Administration, University of Wisconsin. 
One nation could not win the war. Nor could two 
nations. It took the combined effort of all the liberty 
loving nations directed under central leadership to 
strike the blow at militarism which has made the 
world safe for Democracy. The fruits of the victory 
we shall enjoy and shall we not carry this lesson of 
constructive cooperation into our constructive city 
building ¢ 

Two years ago, John Barrett got the Central Amer- 
ican Republics together for monthly meetings in the 
beautiful Pan-American Building at Washington, 
where the representatives of these countries could 
meet and know each other, rub elbows, sit at a com- 
mon table and discuss common interests and common 
problems in a frank and honest fashion. The result 
is that instead of a new revolution or war breaking out 
somewhere in Central America every morning before 
breakfast, they haven’t had a war for two years and 
a half. 

But we must organize if we are to get results. I 
have noticed that there are three types of institutions 


in towns that are supposed to represent the business _ 


man’s, and incidentally the town’s, interests: 

1. The small business organization designed to give 
credit information and undertake collections. 

2. The business men’s organization for developing 
trade and commerce only and which usually includes 
the one already named. 

3. The big, broad, institution which includes all 
the interests of the other two and which is big enough 
and broad enough to: include every interest of the 
country; its commerce, trade, education, recreation, 
health and agriculture. This is the kind of a body 
that is building towns for not only today, but for the 
future. 

Call the roll of cities in the United States and Can- 
ada that are doing things and you will invariably learn 
that back of them are bodies of educated men that 
are giving their time unselfishly and generously to 
building up their cities. Such men have in mind that 
boys and girls have value in a community as well as 
wheat and oats.. lumber and other commodities. A 
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town which is a better place to rear a family in, a 
town which is a better place to raise boys and girls 
in, to develop manhood and womanhood, to build 
character in, without which business would be as 
unstable as a rope of sand, is a better place to do 
business in. And these same men are willing to give 
some of their time, some of their energy and some of 
their money to get these results. , 

Most towns have an idea that a factory is the only 
thing that can build a town. They forget that towns 
develop from within out. They want trade and so 
they buy a factory to come to town to furnish em- 
ployment for labor and more business.’ In nine cases 
out of ten, the factory that wants a location will come 
to your town if you have the physical requirements 
for it to run without buying it. And if you buy it, 
later on the chances are you will find it “a fly by 
night’ and you must pay the fiddler. 

A live business men’s organization furnishes the 
facilities for looking into these matters carefully. Let 
us pass rapidly among our large cities and see what 
problems they have had to meet and how they met 
them: 

Chicago got her boulevard and park system through 
the efforts of one of her citizens who appeared be- 
fore the City Council persistently for ten years. It 
has been built up commercially largely through an 
active business men’s organization. 

Cleveland has become a great city of playgrounds 
through organization. More homes are owned in this 
city for its population than any other in the United 
States. A great Union Depot was the result of seven 
years’ effort. 

Memphis, through its 
changing the State from cotton to diversified farm- 
ing. They found that milk was being shipped from 
Wisconsin to Memphis because they did not have 
dairy cattle in the State to meet their requirements 

Little Rock—The agricultural committee found that 
two years ago in Arkansas they were receiving sixty 
million a year for cotton but were spending seventy- 
two millions a year for feed that she should have 
Since then, 2,900 meetings were held 


agricultural committee, is 


been raising. 
in one year to bring about a change. 

In Waukesha, a city of 10,000 people, the business 
men and bankers loaned farmers money six years 
ago to buy pedigreed dairy stock and erected a stock 
pavilion. In 1918 the farmers of this district sold 
180 carloads of pure bred and grade dairy cattle, 
amounting to $320,000. 

In Ashland the business men and bankers financed 
farmers after the district Lad gone to pieces because 
The result was that cheese 
factories and creameries sprang up all over that dis- 
trict. 

At Fond du Lac, a body of bustling business men 
invited 1,242 farmers attending a country institution 
to sit down to dinner with them. 

In Wisconsin, seventeen towns from 500 to 2,000, 
put in rest rooms last year. 

“Yes,” you are saying, “that is all right, they can do 
it in towns where they have plenty of money and a 
paid secretary, but how about small places where lit- 
tle or no money can be raised? How about little 


the lumber was gone. 
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towns without any vision?” Mr. Melville then tells 
about a little town of thirty-five people—they did 
things regardless of population. 

Lakefield, Minnesota, accomplished all that it has 
done through cooperation of the business men and 
the farmers. It has a real, live commercial club. It 
is cooperation and energy that does these things. 
Never run down your own town, especially to stran- 
gers. Boost it, make it the best town in your county 

your county the best in your province—your prov- 





ince the best in the country. All we need is more 
vision, pep and initiative. 
seid ticniinted 
WILL OPEN PACIFIC COAST OFFICE. 


The steady growth of its trade in the Pacific Coast 
territory, has made it advisable for the Oliver Iron 
and Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to es- 
tablish a sales office in San Francisco, California, in 
order to give more prompt and efficient service to its 
customers. The new office will be opened for busi- 
ness August 1, 1919, and will be in charge of E. W. 


Kratzer. 
-*- 


INCREASES NUMBER OF ITS PAGES. 


seginning with the July issue, “The Hardware 
Manufacturer,” published in the interests of the mem- 
bership by the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, is to contain eight pages of current trade 
news. It is the intention to print the publication as 
often as news of value to manufacturers of hardware 
will fill the eight pages. 


*- 


INQUIRES ABOUT WING DIVIDERS. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HArDWARE REcorRD: 


Please let me know where I can obtain 24-inch com- 
passes, called wing dividers. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


—, lowa, July 19, 1918. 


“*- 


WHO MAKES THE ZIEGLER PLANE? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Hakpware REcoRD: 
Who manufactures, or where can we obtain the 
Ziegler Plane? 
SUBSCRIBER 


. —, lowa, July 24, 1919. 
~*e- 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


_ Tennessee Retail Hardware and Implement Association, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, August 5, 6. and 7, 1919. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 1426 Candler Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

he American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City. New Jersey. 
October 15, 16, and 17, 1919. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

_ The National Hardware Association, Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 15, 16, and 
17, 1919. T. James Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Automobile Accessories Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. Decem- 
ber 8 and 9, 1919. A. H. Nichols, Chairman, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 
Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, Okla- 


homa City, Oklahoma, December 9. 10, and 11, 1919. W. B. 
Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association. Milwaukee. 


Wisconsin, February 4. 5, and 6, 1920. 
tary, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

_ Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minnesota, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1920. 


P. J. Jacobs, Secre- 
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H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts, February 23, 24, and 25, 
1920. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1920. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 








The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


29982.— The agency for the sale of all kinds of hard 
ware is desired by a man in Belgium. References. 

3002.—An importer in Belgium desires to purchase hard- 
ware, bronze, copper, bicycles, motor cycles, etc. 

3004.—The agency for the sale of building 
hardware, etc., is desired by a man in England. References. 

29984.—An American firm desires to secure the sole 
agéncies for Dutch East Indies of manufacturers of all 
classes of hardware suitable for sugar, rubber, rice, coffee, 
and copra plantations. Payment, cash against documents in 
the United States. Reference. 

29991.—General hardware lines, cutlery, hollow ware, flat 
ware, and house furnishing goods are desired by a firm in 
Spain. Quotations should be given f. o. b. American port 
Payment, cash against documents or short-term acceptance 
Correspondence may be in English. References. 

30013.—A firm in India wishes to purchase and to secure 
the agency for the sale of hardware, etc. Quotations should 
he given c. i. f. Indian port. Payment in Indian currency 
at current rate of exchange against documents, D/P at first 
and D/A later. Correspondence may be in English. Refer 
ences, 


materials, 


= 
RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS. 





lowa. 
Ernest C. Miller has sold his hardware store at Anita to 
Luke Welsh and C. H. Fagan. 
C. M. McCollum has moved his hardware business from 
Winterset to Hale, Missouri. 
Kentucky. 
The Irvington Hardware and Implement Company, Ir\ 
ington, has increased its capital from $15,000 to $30,000. 
Minnesota. 
William Footh and Son have purchased a hardware store 
at Mapleton. 
Frank O. Swain has sold his hardware stock at Brown 
Valley to J. E. Ferguson. 
Emil Lindstrom and 
ware business at Eveleth. 
Maryland. 
Pritchard and Company. Cumberland, are building 
which when completed will 


Emil Franks have bought a hard 


E. B. 
a new hardware establishment 
have 18,932 feet of floor space. 

Nebraska. 

Gene Henderson has sold his hardware store at Riverton 
to W. A. Monett. 

Bigistey and Crellin have purchased F. F. 
ware store at Lyons. 

Thomas Brothers, Hubbell, have been succeeded in the 
hardware business by O. D. Gooden. 

New York. 

The general hardware store conducted by Anthony 
Chodacki of 550 Oliver Street, North Tonawanda, suffered a 
severe fire loss. The loss is estimated at $5,500 and is cov- 
ered by insurance. 


Laase’s hard- 


South Dakota. 

G. FE. Childs has sold his hardware store at Loomis to 
Gleen Potter. 

N. F. Peterson has bought 
at Reliance. : 

\ new hardware store has been opened at Buffalo, Leo 
Fried being the proprietor. 

Wisconsin 

Joe Novinska has disposed of his interest in the hard 
ware store at Fennimore to his partners, F. F. Rothe and 
Will Holzmiller. 


Alex Proher’s hardware store 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
~COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








ADVERTISING IS EDUCATIONAL FORCE. 

Undoubtedly the greatest educational force in the 
world of industry and commerce is advertising. It 
has become recognized within recent years that ad- 
vertising is a very vital feature in the great upbuild- 
ing of commercial institutions. 

It has revolutionized methods of merchandising 
and it has placed the salesman—retail and wholesale 
—on a higher and more dignified plane. Before ad- 
vertising had become so° well developed and under- 
stood, the salesman depended largely upon his gift 
of speech, more or less persuasive, rather than on the 
true merits of his wares, to make a sale. It was very 
much a “hit or miss” way. 


a * *K 


It is a good thing for humanity that perfection is 


never reached. The upward slope of striving is al- 


Now Is The Time 


— 


SCREEN 
YOUR HOME 


To avoid sickness caused by 
Mosquitoes and Flies 


See C.W. YOUNG 


Before you buy elsewhere 


I make them to Fit and Last 
36 ALBANY AVE. 

















ways toward betterment. The downward slope, after 
the apex of perfection is achieved, slants toward de- 
cay and disintegration. The perfect apple soon begins 
to rot. The perfect man would cease all further ef- 
fort because nothing remained to be improved. Forth- 
with, he would lose the perfection which he had gained 
because of his inaction. Fortunately, therefore, the 
perfect advertisement has never been written. Con- 
sequently, it is no derogation of the merits of C. W. 
Young’s advertisement in the Journal-Herald of Way- 
cross, Georgia, to say that it could be improved by a 
quotation of prices. The appeal of this advertisement 
is keyed in the right pitch. “Screen your home to 


avoid sickness caused by mosquitoes and flies” is a 


sound argument which has the advantage of being 
practical and convincing. 
x * * 

A vigorous, sharply accentuated advertisement is 
that of the King Hardware Company which appeared 
in the Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Georgia. The 
two divisions into tennis and baseball goods are dis- 
tinct and forceful. There is a satisfaction which is 
productive of confidence in the trustworthiness of the 


King’s Sporting Goods 
» TENNIS 


Racket Covers, 
. 75c, $1, $1.25 

Championship Balls 55¢ 

Deuce Balls...» . 25¢ 

Tennis Shoes, 

$1.50 to $2.50 


BASEBALL 


Official League Shoes, $3.50, #4 















Tennis Rackets, $1.50, 
$2.50, $3.50, $4, $5, $6, 
$8, $10. 

Tennis Nets . . $2 to $8| 
































Balls, $2. and $5. 
Other Baseballs, Sliding Pads, 
15¢ to $1.50. $1.50. 
Bats, 10c to $1.50. — . 75e to 
Protectors, $1 to ie Books 25c, 
$10. 50e and $1. 





Umpire Indica- 


Suits, complete 
tors, 50c. 


with belt, cap 
and stockings, 
















$5 and $6. 4 
Bases, $3.50, ~ a 2 to 
Ki H 
Ine Hardware Go. 
53 Peachtree 87 Whitehall 


King Hardware Company when one finds prices clear- 
ly set forth in connection with every article mentioned 


in the advertisement. The lay-out is excellent, with 
just enough illustration to make it graphic. The type 
is easy to read. Plenty of white space is employed to 
give the necessary contrasts. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








GIVES DIRECTIONS FOR DISCHARGING A 
BATTERY WHEN NECESSARY. 


When for the purposes of making a test, it becomes 
necessary to discharge a battery, a reliable method is 
to lead the terminal wires to a wooden pail contain- 
ing water into which a few handfuls of salt have been 
dissolved. The wire terminals should, of course, end 
in metal plates which should rest upright in the water 
and against the side of the pail. 

3e very careful that the plates do not get too close 
together, as this may short the battery. Owing to the 
fact that the more salt used and the closer together 
the plates are set will cause a rapid discharge, it is evi- 
dent that the discharge can be controlled with the 
amount of salt and position of plates, and if it is de- 
sired to watch the discharge, an ammeter can be con- 
nected in the circuit. 





LESSENS CONSUMPTION OF GASOLENE. 


It is no exaggeration of the facts to say that the 
average motorist drives with a mixture nearly twice 
as rich as is required for efficient operation of his car. 
Almost every gasolene engine will run well on a mix- 
ture ranging from about fourteen parts air to one of 
gasolene to one containing only eight parts air to one 
of gas. But the engine will do its best work when 
the mixture is made as lean as possible. While it 
burns the heavier mixture it does not operate with 
the snap and vim that it displays on the leaner fuel. 

Practically all modern carbureters have an attach- 
ment for increasing and decreasing the amount of air 
injected into the mixture. _ It is a very simple matter 
to experiment with this adjustment, first making the 
mixture as lean as possible and gradually turning back 
until exactly the right proportions of gas to air have 
been found for satisfactory operation. In addition to 
the benefits of greater economy with the leaner mix- 
ture this condition also cuts down carbon deposits. 


er 


TELLS HOW TO SAVE GASOLENE. 





1. Do not allow engine to run idle except when 
absolutely necessary. 

2. Run car on a clean mixture. 

3. Prevent leaks in gasolene line and shut off gaso- 
lene at tank whenever possible. 

4. Keep motor free of carbon. A carbonized motor 
is a large consumer of fuel. 

5. Change gears more frequently in order to run 
engine at high, economical and efficient speed. 

6. Keep moving parts well lubricated. 

7. Keep tires properly inflated. 

8. Use kerosene for cleaning instead of gasolene. 

9. Do not drive at excessive speed. Power con- 


sumption increases at a faster rate than speed. Every 
car has a definite speed at which it operates well on a 
maximum fuel economy. 


e+ -_ 


EXPLAINS HOW TO REMOVE RUST. 


Often customers of the dealer in accessories com- 
plain of the difficulty of keeping the detachable metal 
parts of their cars free from rust. An excellent way 
to remove rust is to make a solution of one part sul- 
phuric acid to ten parts of water. After dipping the 
articles into this mixtures, withdraw and dip them 
into a bath of hot lime water, holding them there un- 
til they become heated to the extent that they will dry 
immediately when taken out, then rub thoroughly dry 
with bran or sawdust. It will be found after applying 
this treatment that the parts will be perfectly clean 
and in a condition to be painted with fireproof paint, 
blued or nickeled, or if desired, can be left as they are. 
re. 


ELIMINATE SQUEAK FROM SPRINGS. 








Here is a bit of practical information which the 
hardware dealer can pass on to his automobile acces- 
sories patrons: To eliminate squeaking noise from 
springs use equal parts of heavy lubricating oil and 
kerosene and apply the mixture to spring leaves by 
means of a spray. It will be found that the ingred- 
ient of kerosene will evaporate after having been ap- 
plied for a few hours, and the oil has so penetracted 
the parts as to stop any annoying squeak. 

— - cee 
CARBON PRODUCES OVERHEATING. 

Carbon deposits cause premature ignition with just 
the same effect as if the spark lever had been too far 
advanced. The specks of carbon become incandescent 
and fire the incoming charge before its proper time. 

In this case also the flame occurs when an undue 
area of cylinder wall is exposed, so that an excessive 
amount of heat finds its way through into the water 
The symptoms of this cause of overheating are knock- 
ing, backfiring, and a noticeable falling off in power. 
The only cure, of course, is removal of the carbon 
deposits, which may be done by scraping or by the 
oxygen method. 


~~ 
a 


CORRECTS FAULTY MAGNETO ACTION. 





Faulty magneto action occasionally results from 
end play in the armature bearings. The end motion 
of the armature may be sufficient to upset the action 
of the contact breaker and cause the time of firing 
to become irregular and uncertain. The remedy for 
this condition is to insert a fiber washer to take up 


the slack. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








The M. D. Holmes and Sons Company, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, heating and ventilating engineers, 
have let the contract for a brick mill construction, four 
story and basement, 50x100 feet manufacturing plant, 


to cost $50,000. 
2c-e@ee = 


SHORTAGE OF COAL IN EUROPE IS 
LIKELY TO AFFECT OUR SUPPLY. 


The warm air heater industry can do much to offset 
the threatened coal famine next winter by educating 
the public in the fuel-saving economies which are 
practical of achievement in the warm air heating plant. 
Competent that the 
tremendous shortage of coal in Europe will affect 
domestic supplies to a considerable extent. A review 
of the European situation has just been issued by the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

George S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer of the bu- 
reau, Department of the Interior, who has just re- 
turned from an extended mining investigation in 
l‘rance, Belgium, Great Britain, The Rhine Valley and 
the Saar districts, reports to Director Van H. Manning 
that the shortage of fuel that prevailed during the war 
continues and there is probability of a still more seri- 
ous deficiency unless the United States can come to the 
rescue by an extensive program of exporting. 

Mr. Rice finds that while there was virtually no 
destruction of the Beigian coal mines, of which the 
Germans evidently expected to retain possession, that 
Johemian mining districts 


observers are of the opinion 


Silesian, Polish, and the 
have been, and still are, affected by the military fight- 
ing and undoubtedly their coal production will suffer. 
but most important of all effects on production in 
Europe is that of the general unrest of labor and 
changes in labor conditions which have brought about 
serious lessening of coal production. The cost of 
production is from 75 to 150 per cent greater than in 
1913, in the various countries, due to tremendous 
increases in labor and material. In most countries the 
wages of miners have more than doubled. The miners 
are demanding and undoubtedly will receive better- 
ment of living conditions which the miners claimed 
were very bad in many mining towns. These factors 
go to make increasing cost of fuel which in turn will 
make increasing cost of transportation and manufac- 
turing, also cause readjustments in commercial com- 
petition between different countries. 

Perhaps the most serious changes, because of the 
magnitude of the British coal industry, are those tak- 
ing place in Great Britain, which in 1913 produced 
287 million long tons (2,240 pounds). Great Britain 
has always been the largest coal-exporting nation of 
the world. In 1913 it exported 77 million long tons. 

The total British exports in 1913 were 77 million 
tons. If the restrictions in the consumption of coal 


are removed on the basis of internal consumption of 
1913, this would leave but 7 million tons for export 
As France, Italy, Sweden, Norway, and Spain have 
largely been dependent on Great Britain for fuel, it can 
be realized that the situation is a serious one apart 
from England's loss of practically its only raw product 
export. 
Coal Situation in France. 


The consumption in France before the war was 62 
million metric tons (of 2,005 pounds), the production 
41 million tons. It imported 18,693,000 tons of coal, 
3,010,000 tons of coke, and 1,086,000 tons of bri- 
quettes ; exporting 1,742,000 tons of coal, coke and 
briquettes, the total fuel imports exceeding the ex- 
ports to the amount of 21 million tons. 

The destroyed mines in the Nord-Pas de Calais field 
produced 20 million tons, so that if the consumption 
of France within the pre-war boundaries were the 
same now as it was then, there would be a deficit of 
41 million tons. It is, of course, probable that the 
consumption within this territory will not be as large 
for some years as so many manufactories in the north 
of France were destroyed, including steel works, 
which produced in 1913, 3,336,000 tons of iron. On 
the other hand, during the war, to provide essential 
materials, it was necessary to make extensions and 
erect new plants in Central and Southern France. 
Many of these pants manufacturing essentials will 
continue to operate and will require coal. 

The taking over by France of its former provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine, and its occupation of the Saar 
The 


Saar produced in 1913 17,500,000 tons, but the labor 


district, has materially altered the fuel needs. 


situation has lowered the, production to the rate of 


about 12 million tons. Doubtless this output will be 
increased, but a large proportion of the coal is ab- 
sorbed locally in the industries of Alsace and Southern 
(sermany, so that the loss of the coal in the Nord-Pas 
de Calais district will not be made good. 

By forcing the production during the war in the 
St. Etienne and other small fields of France by con- 
centration of miners in these fields, temporarily, the 
production was increased according to published state- 

been in 
Estimates 


ments attributed to M. Lochevr, who has 
charge of the internal affairs of France. 
of coal production for the coming year were 28 million 
tons to 38 million tons, but owing to the shortness of 
hours and labor unrest, the production may fall below 
20 million tons, which was the output of the unde- 
stroyed mines before the war. 

It is estimated by the French engineers and from 
the observations made by Mr. Rice, which are prob- 
ably correct, that it will take from two to five years to 
restore the broken shaft linings, which pass through 
the water bearing strata, fissured chalks and marls 
overlying the coal measures and to unwater the mines 
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and rebuild the surface plants, and that it will take ten 
years to completely restore the production rate of 
these mines. 

Coal Situation in Italy. 

Of the great allied nations, Italy is in the worst 
situation as regards fuel. In 1913 it produced but 
773,000 tons of coal and imported in that year from 
Great Britain 10 million tons of coal, coke and 
briquettes. 
anthracite and lignite was increased to a couple of 
million tons, but at high cost, to take care of the 
shortage of import coal. 

Coal Situation in Neutral Countries of Europe. 

Spain produced before the war a little over 4 mil- 
lion tons of coal yearly and is said to have increased 
In 1913 it im- 
Its natural 


its output materially during the war. 
ported from Great Britain 3,649,000 tons. 
resources are limited and it must continue to import 
a large proportion of coal for its consumption. 

Holland produced 2,065,000 tons in 1913, but im- 
ported about 12 million tons, of whjch 2,018,000 tons 
came from Great Britain, the balance chiefly coming 
from Germany. Norway, Sweden, and Denmark pro- 
duce a negligible quantity of coal, as is also the case 
in Switzerland, which was supplied from Germany. 

The Situation in Eastern Europe. 

Political and industrial conditions in Russia, us- 
tria, and Poland are still so complicated that discus 
sion of future: supplies of fuel is not justifiable. 

The most important coal field is that of Upper 
Silesia, which is now largely included in Poland, the 
southern margin formerly belonging to Austria, being 
in controversy ; the eastern part, formerly in Russian 
Poland, is now included in Polish territory, so that 
Poland is in a strategic position as regards coal supply. 

Russia has other important fields, but has not sup- 
plied enough coal for its own consumption, Great 
sritain formerly furnishing 6,000,000 tons annually 
to Northern Russia. 

Summary of Situation. 

Western and Southern Europe is badly in need o1 
coal. The deficiencies in the several countries were 
supplied by Great Britain, which now faces a loss of 
its export business through reduction in its coal pro- 
duction. In 1913 Great Britain supplied 31,000,000 
tons to North Europe, 32,000,000 tons to France and 
South Europe, that is 63,000,000 tons to the above 
named countries, and others, in Europe, in addition to 
which about 9,000,000 tons was sent to South Amer- 
ica, and 5,000,000 tons to other parts of the world. 

If the statements made before the Parliamentary 
Commission are correct, from the favorable 
point of view, as estimated by Sir Richard Redmayne, 


most 


conditioned on maintaining of war-time restrictions 
on domestic consumption, Great Britain will be able 
to supply only 23,000,000 tons of coal for export dur- 
ing the coming year, dating from July 16th. If, on 
the other hand, the domestic consumption was on a 
pre-war basis, there would be but 7,000,000 tons avail- 
able. But. on the basis of Sir Redmayne’s figures, 
if all the coal were shipped to Western and Southern 
Europe, there would be a deficiency of over 25,000,000 
14,000,000 that 


tons, without considering the tons 


During the war its output of low-grade 
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Great britain, in 1913, supplied for other parts of 
the world. There is thus a total deficit of approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 tons, which if it is to be supplied 
at all, can be supplied by America only, on the assump- 
tion that Westphalia and Belgium are unable to ma- 
terially increase production for several years. At 
best there is evidently a very large amount of coal 
that the United States could and should supply to 
relieve the situation in Europe and in South America, 
now that there is likely to be enough shipping flying 
the American flag to take care: of the business. 





ADJUSTABLE VENTILATOR IS SIMPLE. 


Several commendable features characterize the 
He & C Adjustable Ventilator, shown herewith and 
made by The Hart and Cooley Company, New Britain, 
Connecticut. These adjustable ventilators are con- 
nected by a tin box adjustable for seven to twelve 
inches in depth. The floor and ceiling plates are held 
together with springs at each end, 


making it very easy and simple to 




















' install. The floor register is black 
japanned, and the ceiling grating is 
i t : ; 
) white enameled. 














The that for 


pipeless heaters, these gratings are 


company states 








most efficient, strong, and very dur- 





able. The simple design allows 
H & C Adjustabie dill niowestiaet P isens. 
Ventilators, Made ‘1aXimum circulation and elimi 
by The Hart and = nates the collection of dust. The 


Cooley Company, 


New Britain, + att . _ Raiahad — © 
fleet nom H & C gratings are finished in black 


or oxidized copper, in all sizes from 20 x 20 to 44 x 48 
The sizes of the pipe collar vary to suit requirements. 
Those interested should write to The Hart and Cooley 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut, for details, prices 
and the Company’s sixty-three page catalog. The Hart: 
and Cooley Company also has branch offices at 73 East 
lake Street, Chicago, and 100 Lafayette Street, New 
York City. 
. 2+ - 


COVER PAGE TELLS GRAPHIC STORY. 


A graphic illustration in colors which tells a con 
vineing story is used on the cover of the new catalogue 
of the Magee Furnace Company, 38 Union Street, 
28 West Lake Street, 
The catalogue is designed to feature 
The illustra 


Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Chicago, I]linois. 
the Magee One-lVipe Warm Air Heater 
tion shows a housewife taking a jar of preserves from 
a shelf in the basement and the foreground depicts 
the one-pipe warm air heater. The inference is very 


plain. It suggests a cool cellar. Indeed, the words 
a “Cool Cellar” printed in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of the illustration are scarcely necessary to con- 
vey the idea so strongly manifested by the picture 
itself 


and written in simple, convincing language 


The catalogue is well-illustrated throughout 
Many 
dealers in warm air heaters also carry a line of stoves. 
Therefore, the Magee Furnace Company encloses an 
Magee Victory (Gas 


cle sirable for 


illustrated folder showing the 


Stove, which ts said to be especially 


apartment houses where only a small space is avail 


able for a stove. The catalogue and the folder to 
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gether with other information concerning its line of 
products will gladly be sent to dealers who address 
the Magee Furnace Company, 38 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, or R. P. Burton, 28 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

NOTCHED SLOT CASE SAVES LABOR. 

In addition to its many excellent characteristics, 
the following improvements have been added to the 
New-Idea Pipeless Heater, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The Patented Notched Slot outside 
the casing; Smoke Curtain; Casing Strip behind the 
Heater Front which, in conjunction with the notched 
slot case, is a labor saver. It is said to do away with 
the old method of bolting. The register used in the 
New-Idea Pipeless Heater is divided into two por- 





New-lidea Pipeless Heater, Made by the Utica Heater Comn- 
pany, Utica, New York, and Chicago, Illinois. 


tions. The outside portion connects with the outside 
casing and the round center portion connects with the 
inner casing. This heater has the one-piece radiator, 
cup joint construction, one-piece combustion dome, 
elimination of feed door frame, two-piece fire pot, cor- 
rugated triangular anti-clinker shaking grates, direct 
connected cleanout-hot blast, and the extra feed door. 
The principle of circulation in the New-Idea heater is 
simple, as it is based on the physical law that warm 
air rises while cold air descends. The manufacturers 
will furnish dealer helps of all kinds, newspaper 
electros for local advertising, and any information 
desired. Those interested should address the Utica 
Heater Company, Utica, New York, or Box 100, 218 
West Kinzie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


= 
o> 


MIDLAND CLUB MEETS NEXT WEEK. 


For the purpose of discussing the present economic 
situation as it affects the business of its members, the 
Midland Club will hold a meeting Tuesday, July 20, 
1919, in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. The Club 
is made up of men connected with the manufacture of 
warm air heaters. Its secretary is Allen W. Williams 
of Columbus, Ohio, well known throughout the trade 
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for his accurate knowledge of conditions as well as 
for his geniality and good fellowship. 


oe ---- 


MAKES A PLEA FOR THE CHILD. 


An attractively written and brightly illustrated 
folder, measuring 16x22 inches, is being mailed to the 
trade by the Hero Furnace Company, 57 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. It bears the persuasive 
title, “Help The Child Make Good.” Its argument is 
sensible and pleasing. It shows that good heating and 
ventilating are necessary to give comfortable and 
healthful schoolrooms in which to work. Copies of 
this circular, together with other literature of interest 
to dealers and installers, may be obtained by applying 
to the Hero Furnace Company, 57 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

GIVES AUTOMATIC SUPPLY OF WATER 

FOR HUMIDIFYING PURPOSES. 





The Haynes Automatic Valve, shown in the illus- 
tration herewith and made by Haynes of Kansas 
City, Missouri, is guaranteed in every way. This 
valve does not depend upon a float for its action. On 
one end of a 
rocker arm 
there is a small 
water weight 
tank and a cast 
iron weight on 
the other 
As the water in 
the pan arises, 
it backs up in 
the small 
shaped tank and 
this tank as it 
heav- 


end. 


cone- 


Haynes Automatic Valve, Made by Haynes, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


becomes 
ier than the weight shuts down and closes off the 
water. The port between the water pan and the valve 
tank is always open. Thus the water flows out of the 
water weight when it evaporates from the pan and 
the tank maintains its level. In this way, the tank 
becoming lighter than the weight, it rises and allows 
the water to flow in from the city main. The valve 
is not affected by heat as no hot water touches it and 
the gasket will last much longer for this reason. If 
the washer in this valve gives out, there is no neces- 
sity for disconnecting the water pipes as the washer 
may be renewed by removing two screws which hold 
a small lid in place. The valve and water pan may 
be drained during the summer months by loosening 
the lid of the valve body. The water may be turned 
off permanently by just removing the weight from 
Hence it is not essential to install an 
Dealers should 


the valve arm. 
extra stop cock for this purpose. 
write for circulars to Haynes, 2429 Independence 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


oe 


To allow clerks to be profane in the store is to 
encourage customers to be so. Either will help keep 


away the best class of business. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE ~ 
TINSMITH 





i raniieinetnenpeenanenetial 


PATTERNS FOR A ROOF FINIAL. 





By O. W. Korue. 
In this case we take up a roof finial of popular de- 
sign that fits over a hipped roof, the back being cut 


as shown. The main feat is in drawing the detail the 
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Patterns for a Reof Finial. 
Way you want it so it looks well. A conglomeration 
of moulded members sketched together does not say 
The workman is cautioned to study design 
This can be done from 
First draw 


anything. 
from an artistic standpoint. 
the many examples found on buildings. 
the roof line to the desired pitch of 45 degrees in this 
case; and through the apex draw a center line. Then 
from this detail the sectional view of back elevation. 
See so the lower coves shed the water, and the slate 
pocket is large enough to admit the slate of fair thick- 
ness, and still shed the water. Also design the urn and 
spire in a way to meet with the proportion as a whole. 
Then divide all curved lines in equal spaces as from 
1-7 and 8, etc. The roof finial proper is laid out the 


same as any ordinary square miter with the exception 


—_ 











of the roof cut in the back piece. So pick the stretch- 
out from the elevation and step it off as I-17 in pat- 
tern. Draw stretchout lines through each of these 
points and from each point in elevation drop lines to 
stretchout. Where these 


similar numbered lines in 
’.5% gives us the 


intersect as in points 1’-2’-3’-4’-5’ ete. 
intersections through which to trace the miter cuts. 
The other half can be duplicated with the aid of di- 
viders by stepping the same width of line over on the 
other side. In actual work this practice is better as it 
is quite difficult to draw both the sides. of a detail of 
the same curvature unless extreme care is exercised. 
Having the outline of pattern finished this may be 
But for the back 
an extra cut must be developed in order to fit over the 
Observe in elevation that lines must be pro- 


used for the front and two sides. 


roof. 
jected horizontally from each point in the sectional 
line as 4-5-6-7 as 4’-5'-6’-7’ etc. The apex x, is pro- 
jected over as x’ to give the height in pattern. Now 
from each of these points in roof line drop lines to 
5” 


similar numbered lines in pattern as 5 
This gives the intersection through which the roof line 


"7" etc. 


is traced. The inside represents the cut out for fitting 
over the roof. 

To avoid confusion, the urn is laid out to the left 
of elevation. The section is reproduced and the curved 
lines divided in equal spaces. Pick the stretchout from 
the sectional line and step it off below after which 
develop the pattern the same as a square miter. To 
develop the spire, the drawing “A” shows the size of 
the base. The line c-b is the base miter line which is 
set as c-b in elevation. A line drawn to the apex as 
b-a gives the true length of hip line as the radius for 
describing the pattern for spire. The side lines of 
square “A” are stepped off and a lap is allowed giving 
the pattern as shown. Laps should be allowed on each 
pattern on the straight members. The curved mem- 
bers should be soldered using a butt joint and after 
solder a strip % or 3% inch wide over the miter. These 
strips run the full length of miter and are the best 
reinforcement as well as efficient in assembling there 
is. Great care must be taken in assembling these 
finials so the water does not seep in any cracks or finial 
seam, because that soon corrodes the metal, loosens the 
finial, and destroys it. 

a 

PROGRAM OF OUTING OF MICHIGAN 

SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS. 

The program of the fourth annual outing of the 
Michigan Sheet Metal 
Bay City, Michigan, July 25 and 26, 1919, in its final 
printed form states that the Bay City Local Associa- 


Contractors’ Association in 


tion has secured the use of W. F. Jenison’s private 
yacht as well as several other boats for Friday after- 


noon, July 25th. Following the boat ride, a banquet 
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and entertainment are to be furnished at the Bay City 
Joat and Canoe Club. 

Saturday morning, July 20th, is given over to a 
baseball game to decide the ownership of the Loving 
Cup now held at Saginaw, Michigan. The afternoon 
is Set aside for general sports, including three base 
The Committee on Arrangements con- 
Wanless and 


ball contests. 
sists of Adam Schepper, William J. 
N. E. Laporte. 


se 


ZINC IS IDEAL ROOFING MATERIAL. 


One of the informative pamphlets distributed by 
the American Zinc Institute begins with the pertinent 
question: “Why not a sieve roof on a straw house ¢ 
As long as the house is of straw a sieve might suffice. 
In years past, we have builded equally as inconsistently 

“Nay worse! We have used paper, tar, rotting 
wood, rolling gravels, quick-rusting metals, etc., to 
shelter beautiful masonry and costly architecture and 
have grown accustomed to the fixed charge of either 
constant repair or replacement. 

“Worse yet! Fully one-half of the cuss words added 
to our already overflowing language have been in- 
vented by the man with the leaky roof. 

“Mercy what a lot of inventors! But the charge 
for the crime must be placed, however, against those 
who negligently allow the conditions to continue. 
That’s why we have worked so hard. Property own- 
ers and building managers are entitled to relief. 

“The great war seems to have brought zinc into its 
own. For years past this useful metal has lain dor- 
mant, so to speak, seemingly lacking friends, advo- 
cates and publicists to speak for it or to call attention 
to its many merits. The demands made by specialists 
and experts in our varied war constructions for a 
ductile, weather-resisting metal has, in a very forcible 
way, called the general public’s attention to the peculiar 
and useful properties of zine and especially to its 
manifold uses in sheets and plates. 

“As a weather resister, zinc stands preeminent 
among metals, neither atmospheres nor moisture has 
a petceptible effect on it. Its ability to resist the cor- 
rosive effects of sea water is proverbial. From the 
moment a zinc sheet is placed in use, on down to the 
day in another century when the other materials of the 
structure have crumbled or rotted away, it is still a 
sheet of zinc. The weather elements scarcely change 
it; it is yet worth its weight as zinc. 

“But it was the great war that really and vividly 
recalled these things to the attention of the general 
public. The enormous and immediate demands for 
ship sheathings, explosive containers and weather re- 
sisting coverings for things precious and necessary to 
be sent to the battle front called attention to the fact 
that zinc was not only an important factor in winning 
the war, but that in our future construction we must 
profit by the lessons thus forced upon us. Zinc must 
be utilized in all construction where weather-wear is 
an item to be avoided. : 
_ “Not only did the demands of the war itself point 
out the usefulness of zinc but the news items of the 
actual conflict reveal many interesting facts as to the 
ability of zinc to resist weather-wear,—even for cen- 
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turies. The following item taken from the current 
press is a case in point: 

The beautiful old chateau was a mass of ruins. Its masonry 
and tile had crumbled to an indistinguishable heap under the 
remorseless bombardment of Hun cannonry. What was once 
a splendid habitation now lay a pile of ruins, worse than use- 
less to the returning owner. * * * But the wrecked structure 
had been found vaiuable to retreating Hun. His eager, ruth- 
less hands had cut away the zinc eaves and gutters as salvage 
to be again fabricated into things useful in his further con 
quest and destruction. 

“More than a century ago the builders in Belgium 
and France realized the value of zinc sheets in weather 
exposed construction. Zine roofs are now extant tha: 
were installed more than one hundred years ago. Gut- 
ters, flashings, eave-troughs, valleys and conductor 
pipes were made of zinc and these articles are endur- 
ing far beyond the life of the masonry itself. In ad- 
dition to the big savings in the weather-wear, the zinc 
sheets can still be salvaged and sold at a price near 
the original cost. Ina very exhaustive article on sheet 
zine for roofing, in the Engineering & Mining Journal! 
of October 5th, 1918, Mr. W. H. Seamons says in 
part: 

“In 1811 Abbe Dony rooted a small house with sheet 
zinc. * * * In the same year portions of the roof of the 
church of St. Barthelemy was covered with the metal; both 
exist today in good condition. * * * Today more than 100,- 
000 tons of sheet zinc is used annually in Europe for roof 
ing. * * * Its comparatively low cost makes it available for 
rooting state buildings, cathedrals, chapels, churches, theaters, 
school and community buildings, depots, warehouses, fac- 
tories, hospitals, hotels, and the better class of private dwell- 
ings. * * * The Cathedral of de Ste. Clotilde, in Paris, the 
Canterbury Cathedral, the Haymarket Theater, the Govern- 
ment Dockyards of mngland, the German Imperial Palace 
and the University of Bonn are a few of the larger and finer 
buildings of Europe roofed with zinc.” 


“Zine sheets are lowest in cost of any of the more 
precious metals and its use for roofing is obvious, but 
when wear is taken into consideration, it is far and 
away the cheapest material extant. Zinc is one metal 
that fortifies itself against weather-wear. Upon ex- 
posure to atmospheres and moisture a film of hydrous 
carbonate of zinc forms on the sheet, making it im- 
pervious to further weather-wear. Referring to this 
hydrous film on exposed zinc, we again quote from 
the Engineering and Mining Journal: 


It cannot be removed without employing a steel scraper 
or moderately strong acids. This coatiug forms a natural 
paint or varnish for the zinc, completely protects the under- 
lying metal from further oxidization and constitutes one of 
the most valuable features of sheet zinc, since no artificial 
paint is required. If it were not for the small amounts of 
acids present in waters and abrasions due to fall and flow of 
hail, snow and water the roof would be everlasting.” 


Referring to tests made as to weather-wear on old 

zinc roofs, Mr. Seamon says: 
_ No. 13 zinc would require 400 years for complete oxidiza 
tion and No. 18 zinc would require 723 years. Note: No. 13 
zinc sheet is .029 of an inch in thickness; No. 18 is .053 of 
an inch. 

“Notwithstanding our loss in precious lives and, 
in treasure, America will nevertheless profit much by 
the experience gained in the war. Hereafter our con- 
struction will be more and more along the lines of 
permanency. Every item from foundation to roof 
must bear a ratio of endurance to the whole. A last- 
ing foundation and a perishing roof are not to be in- 
corporated into the same structure. Valleys, gutters 
and conduit pipes must be as stable and lasting as the 
bricks or concrete. 

“Architects and builders will insist that past, slip- 
shop methods and perishing materials be junked. The 
owner is entitled to his continued enjoyment of the 
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whole property. It is a reflection on the profession 
and trade, that he is compelled to begin the repair of 
roofs, valleys and eaves right in the initial years of 
his tenancy. 

“Zine is the element that gives permanency in these 
heretofore weak places,—zinc sheets and not some 
cheap galvanized substitute. While it is true that for 
years past, zinc has been used to coat other metals and 
thereby giving them a semblance of weather resistance 
and adding a testimonial to the non-corroding power 
of zinc itself, yet the process is but a subterfuge to 
cloak the weakness of the metal so treated and the 
very thin covering of zine secured by a mere physical 
surface attachment and without chemical union is 
often spread too thin and is too imperfectly done to 
hide the weakness and defects of the base metal that 
it is called upon to cover. 

“In addition to the item that zine is the cheapest and 
best form of roofing, the fact that this metal is also 
a non-conductor of heat makes it attractive for 
dwellings in the warmer zones where the intense rays 
of the sun has heretofore made the rooms immediately 
under the roof untenantable. For this reason, zinc 
roofing is invaluable in dwellings of the bungalow 
type or where low, broad roofs are to be installed. 

“Manufacturers of metal stamped shingles and 
makers of the Spanish tile shapes in metal, are pre- 
paring to furnish the trade with their products made 
from rolled zinc sheets and we predict an enormous 
production and installation of this practical and beau- 
tiful form of roofing. * 

“Zine in building is an asset and never a liability. It 
is worth dollars in the structure and the only thing 
of value when the building crumbles to decay.” 

oo 
HAS A RAPID GAS GENERATOR. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown the Num- 
ber 65 Gasolene Torch, made by Otto Bernz of New- 
ark, New Jersey. This style torch is fitted with the 
company’s patented “Never Leak” pump, the plunger 
of which screws down and out of the way, thus pre- 
from becoming bent 
or broken. The needle at the bot 
tom of the pump acts as a double 
check. In this way, should the in- 
ternal check become out of order 
through the use of dirty gasolene 
or otherwise, the pump can still be 
used by screwing down the plung- 
er. The torch is also fitted with 
the patented burner which gener- 
ates gas very quickly and enables 

New Jersey. the operator to obtain a blue flame 
in a short time. The reservoir and bottom are 
made of heavy drawn brass and reinforced on the in- 
side. This Number 65 torch is supplied with a solder- 
ing iron holder which is a great convenience. Deal- 
ers may secure further details by addressing Otto 
3ernz, Newark, New Jersey. 

-o- 

Wisdom is knowing what to do next. Skill is know- 
ing how to do it, and virtue is doing it—David Starr 
Jordan. 


venting it 





Number 65 
Gasolene Torch. 
Made by Otto Bernz 
of Newark, 
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GIVES INSTRUCTIONS FOR PROPER 
LIGHTING FOR WORK PLACES. 


The importance of proper and adequate lighting of 
work places of every kind is fast being generally recog- 
nized. 

That this is true is evidenced by the report of the 
Committee on Welfare Work of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, now made public in a recent issue of 
the U. S. Public Health Reports. 

The rules for factory and workshop lighting as pro 
mulgated by the committee are practically those em- 
bodied in the lighting codes of New Jersey and Penn 
sylvania and which have been in force for the past 
two years. The committee also recommends and urges 
that the code be put into effect through legislative ac- 
tion in every state in the union. 

In support of this recommendation it is pointed out 
when adequate and proper illumination is substituted 
for the generally poor and inadequate illumination in 
factories, mills and other work places throughout the 
country, the results obtained are always mutually 
beneficial to employers and employes. 

It has been noted that with proper illumination the 
health, contentedness, safety and skill of the employes 
are maintained at a high standard, and that the output 
is increased in quantity and improved in quality. And 
this, of course, means a reduction in the unit cost of 
production. The advantages resulting from proper 
and sufficient lighting facilities, both natural and arti- 
ficial, are thus enumerated : 

Reduction of accidents, increased accuracy in work- 
manship, decreased waste in spoilage of both material 
and product, increased production at no increased la- 


bor cost, less eye strain, improved working conditions, 


contented workers, improved order, cleanliness and 
neatness in the plant, and easier supervision of the 
workers. 

\mong the absolutely essential features in adequate 
lighting, the following are noted: Elimination or 
minimization of the light passing from the lamps to 
the eves of the workers in order to avoid glare, which 
not only tires the eves, but is a cause of inaccurate 
judgment in sizes and locations of objects handled. It 
is urged that each lamp should be so located that the 
eye does not see it in the ordinary course of work, and 
be so shaded or covered that brilliant reflections are 
avoided. This can be accomplished by putting over 
the lamp an open shade which screens it and reflects 
the light downward, thus increasing both the efficiency 
and economy of maintenance. Diffusing globes may 
also be used with good results, 

The general requirements for artificial highting are 
summarized as follows: 

!. Sufficient illumination for each worker regard 
less of his location on the working floor. 

2. lamps so selected and installed as to avoid or 
minimize eye strain and be adapted to ceiling height 
and kind of work done. 

3. Lamps operated from supply insuring steadi 
ness of light and uninterrupted service. 

4. Use of overhead lamps to avoid sharp shadows 
and so adjusted as to bring them close to the work 


when necessary. 
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5. In addition to the overhead lamps individual 
lamps, if needed, should be provided and equipped 
with opaque inflections. 

The above requirements may be met easily by use 
of the new and improved types of both gas and elec- 
tric lamps and are well adapted for the particular 
uses required. 

For natural lighting, the following requirements are 
listed : 

Adequate light for each employe. 

Windows so spaced and located as to insure uni- 
form conditions throughout the working area. 

The natural light supplied should be ample to pre- 
clude the use of artificial illuminants, except when 
naturally necessary. 

Windows should supply a quality of daylight which 
will avoid glares, due to the sun’s rays and light from 
the sky shining directly into the eye. These are con- 
ditions controllable by proper use of shades. 

Ceilings and upper portions of walls should be paint- 
ed in light colors to increase the effectiveness of the 
lighting facilities from window areas. 

It is also shown that adequate and well distributed 
natural light means a material increase of working 
floor space, which under poor lighting conditions could 
not be so utilized. 

The report concludes by urging upon those respon- 
sible for the health and welfare of employes the im- 
portance of affording adequate eye protection in all 
operations which are apt to cause injury to the eyesight 
if such protection is neglected. 

The entire subject of work room lighting is con- 
sidered in detail; only a few of its principal features 
being given in this article. Reprints of the report may 
be had upon request to the Surgeon General, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

fo — 

The Canton Stamping and Enameling Company, 
Canton, Ohio, will erect a one story building at Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


~_e 
oe. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








Gas Machines. 

From F. E. Keller, Winamac, Indiana. 

Please let us know who makes a gas machine for a 
small town where manufactured gas is not available: 

Ans.—American Gas Machine Company, Albert 
Lea, Minnesota; Detroit Heating and Lighting Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan; and Mathews Gas Machine 
Company, 180 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIli- 


nois. 
Specialty Manufacturers. 


From Chresten Torben Madsen, 518 Bryant Street, San 


Francisco, California. 

Kindly tell me who will manufacture a small tool, 
etc. 

Ans.—Chicago Metal Manufacturing Company, 313 
South Clinton Street; Western Die and Stamping 
Company, 721 Fulton Street; Chicago Metallic Manu- 
facturing Company, 542 West 35th Street; and Pre- 
cision Metal Workers, 1427 Carroll Avenue; all of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Niagara Hot Water Heater. 


From Olivier and Uleberg, Minot, North Dakota. 
We would like to know where we can obtain repairs 
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for the Niagara Hot Water Heater which was for- 
merly made by the Niagara Radiator Company of 
Buffalo, New York. 

Ans.—This is manufactured by the Niagara Radia- 
tor and Boiler Company of North Tonawanda, New 
York, and repair parts may also be secured from the 
Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 654 West 
Twelfth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sheet Zinc. 
From A. W. Simpson, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Will you advise me where I can buy zinc in special 
length sheets? 
Ans.—Frederick J. Knoedler, 68 North 2nd Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; and Merchant and Evans 
Company, 347 North Sheldon Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Family Dough Mixer. 
From J. Morrisson Godwin, 4745 Washington Avenue Build- 
ing No. 2, Newport News, Virginia. 

Can you advise where I can get a family dough 
mixer ? 

Ans.—Bullard and Gormley Company, 175 North 
State Street ; and, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Com- 
pany, State Street Bridge; both of Chicago, Illinois. 

Instruction on Auto Radiator Repairing, etc. 


From William D. Sigsbee, Hotel Madras, 12th and Wash- 
ington Streets, Portland, Oregon. 
Where can I secure information on auto radiator 


repairing, etc. ? 

Ans.—F. L. Curfman Manufacturing Company, 
Maryville, Missouri; and G. F. Chapman, 25 South 
High Street, Akron, Ohio. 


Red Electric Washer. 


From Dooley Hardware Company, Rockville, Indiana. 
Will you kindly let us know who manufactures the 


Red Electric Washer ? 
Ans.—This is made by the Hurley Machine Com- 
pany, 29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Soldering Coppers. 


From a subscriber in Minnesota. 
I would like to know what companies make solder- 


ing coppers. 

Ans.—David Lupton’s Company, Station E, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Merchant and Evans Company, 
Philadelphia, or 347 North Sheldon Street, Chicago; 
and C. G. Hussey and Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, or 224 North Jefferson Street, Chicago. 


Metal Goods Manufacturers. 


Krom J. FF. W. : 
Can you tell me who will make a chicken fountain 


and coop which I have patented? 

Ans.—Chicago Metal Manufacturing Company, 313 
South Clinton Street; Precision Metal Works, 1427 
Carroll Avenue ; Western Die and Stamping Company, 
721 Fulton Street ; and Chicago Metallic Manufactur- 
ing Company, 542 West 35th Street; all of Chicago 
Illinois. 





>a 


A cubic foot of water heated to the temperature of 
steam under seventy pounds pressure contains as much 
energy as a pound of gunpowder. 


a 
~~. 





If your relations with your competitor aren’t any 
better than they are with your wife’s relatives—but 
that’s rather too personal, isn’t it? 
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NEW PATENTS. | 
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1,308,473. Door-Lock. Louis V. Boehringer and Harold N. J., assignor of one-half to Anthony L. Stebor, Jr., Plain 


Thomassen, Dayton, Ohio. Filed Nov. 26, 1918. field, N. J. Filed Feb. 8, 1919. 

1,308,482. Culinary Utensil. Albert Cohn and Louis H. 1,308,868. Wringer. Herman Roemer, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
Debs, Chicago, Ill. Filed May 20, 1918. Mar. 3, 1917. 

1,308,487. Permutation-Padlock. Fred L. Eaton, Rew, Pa. 1,308,889. Corner-Bead Construction. Norris Elmore 
Filed Aug. 21, 1918. Clarke, Plainville, Conn., assignor to Robert S. Allyn, trus- 


: . . ‘. e lew Y : J P ‘iled Ma : 919. 
_ 1,308,491, Cleaning Implement. Dorothy Gamble, New tee, New York, N. Y.* Filed Mar. 3, 191 
York, N. Y. Filed June 19, 1917. 1,308,909. Mower. Frederick M. Landon, Tacoma, 


_. 1,308,533. Vessel-Lid. Jan Smolarski, Omaha, Nebr. Wash. Filed May 28, 1917. 
Filed Jan. 28, 1919. 1,308,922. Automatic Vise and Stop for Workbenches. 


1,308,665. 1 ri rs s. Ws ’ Douglas. Walter Sopher and Ira A. Hammond, Ainsworth, Nebr. 
p69. Magazine for, Firearms. Walter W. Douglas,  Fited Feb. 14, 1918. Serial No. 217,162.. Renewed Nov. 26, 


Savannah, Ga. Filed Oct. 5, 1918. 1918 
_ 1,808,694. Combination-Tool. Roscoe C. Boswell, Wash age 
ington, D. C. Filed July 13,. 1918. 

1,308,699. Combined Level, Plumb, and Gage. Wilfred L. 
Cusick, Follansbee, W. Va. Filed Mar. 22, 1918. 

1,308,706. Rake Attachment. Sallie S. Gilkey, Marion, : 
N.C. Filed Nov. 9, 1918. 1,308,957. Soldering-Furnace. Julius J. Langer, New 


ene ae " ‘ aie ‘ork, N. Y. Filed Feb. 26, 1917. 

1,308,730. Safety-Razor. Alonzo Newton Benn, Chicago, vor ¥. Filed she ote — 

Ill. Filed July 3, 1916. 1,308,963. Ash-Sifter. Herman C. Stern, Waukesha, 
Wis. Filed Jan. 20, 1919. 


1,308,935. Hinge for Metal Boxes or Cans. James J. 
Cook, Baltimore, Md. Filed July &, 1918. 


1,308,953. Whipper for Eggs, Cream, or the Like. Erich 
Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed May 5, 1919. 


1,308,747. Safety-Razor. Charles W. Lund, Bridgeport, 


Conn., assignor to The E. W. Carpenter M’f'g Co., Bridge- 1,308,994. Electric Soldering-Iron Even J. Rohne, 
port, Conn. Filed Feb. 4, 1919. Minneapolis, Minn. Filed Apr. 29, 1916. 
1,308,765. Level. George C. Powell, Chicago, Ill. Filed 1,309,037. Ventilator. Norman A. Lighty, Claud S. 
Dec. 12, 1917. Lichty, and Henrv F. Campbell, Waterloo, Iowa, assignors 
1,308.773. Corner-Bead. Norris Elmore Clark. Plain to Lichty Metal Products Company, Waterloo, Iowa. Filed 
Gan. “101 sii , ~ July 15, 1918. 


ville, Conn. Filed Mar. 11, 1915. 
1,308,789. Oven-Ventilator. Ferdinand Kirchhoff, Sr., Kil ey aa Armand A. Tibbits, Omaha, Nebr. 
Manitowoc, Wis. Filed Oct. 22, 1917. on ee, ee eee 
309,056. Door-Check. Fred P. Angell, Battle Creek, 


_ 1,308,801. Safety-Razor. Eugene G. Mergenthaler, Bal- : . 9 oe | re QFE 
timore, Md. Filed Nov. 10, 1914. "Mich. Filed Mar. 28, 1917. Serial No. 156,866. 


1,308,815 ination- P , @ . 1,309,180. Hammer and Wrench. Alva W. Carr, Grove 
Seach Cone Filed Ame tT are. Henry Simon, Laguna port, Ohio. Filed July 31, 1916, Serial No. 112,356. Re 

1908 vn ey newed Mar. 31, 1919. 

308,822. Fireplace-Damper. Christian Urstrom, Seat- 1,309,281. Tool and Tool-Holder. Ewing M. Forbes, 


t] ’as 7} Aug. 12 
a wae. Filed Aug. 12, 1918. Chappaqua, N. Y., asignor to William W. Mountain, Flint, 
1,308,840. Monkey-Wrench. Lester P. Clark, Fanwood, Mich. Filed Dec. 20, 1918. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








A TONE OF CONFIDENCE PREVAILS IN 
THE STEEL MARKET. 


‘or several months past, some of the leaders in the 
steel trade have been declaring their belief in the 
There 


could 


imminence of prosperity of the industry. 
were some trade observers, however, who 
see no break in the gloom which overhung the busi- 
ness of the country and who were inclined to char- 
acterize the declarations of the optimists as visionary 
and exaggerated estimates of the outlook. I[t may 
now be said without fear of successful contradiction 
that developments of the past few weeks have cut the 
ground away from the feet of the pessimists and de- 
prived their foreboding of a standing in the market. 

All the indications point to a long continuance of 
the revival which has taken place in past six or 
eight weeks. Automobile companies and oil producers 
show no signs of abating their orders for steel. De- 
mand from manufacturers of farming implements and 
from other lines of genera] consumption is on the in- 
crease and the buying movement seems to be spread 
ing in all directions. 

The feature of the structural steel market lies in the 
known prospects rather than in the orders that are 
being booked. Builders are known to have work un- 
der consideration that will take great tonnages of 
steel, and the mills have every reason to anticipate a 
big business for fall. Current buying of structural 
steel in the East is much more important than it was 
a week or two ago. The West is maintaining the 
pace set early in the summer, and further increases 
are not expected before fall. 

General buying is regarded as unusual for the sea- 
son. July under normal conditions, is an off month, 
and the fact that buying keeps up is regarded as one 
of the most encouraging features. 

STEEL. 

A stiffening tendency is apparent in the price situa- 
tion through the gradual disappearance of concessions. 
The exit of cut prices represents a much larger ton 
nage than the entrance of advanced prices, thus far. 
Mills that have advanced prices have done so with full 
order books. Mills that cut prices did so for the pur- 
pose of filling their order books and they accomplished 
their purpose, so that there 
tonnage of cut price steel. 

It need not be supposed that the producers who 
oppose steel price advances do so on altruistic grounds. 
Their views, no doubt, are eminently practical. The 
character of the steel market should be considered 
There are times when advancing prices stimulate the 
placing of specifications, by the common everyday con- 
sumer, the jobber and the manufacturer. Those 


fas a very considerable 


buyers, however, have been freely in the market as it 
is. The investment buyer, the one who engages in 





large construction jobs, is the one who has not been 
active. He may not be stimulated by price advances. 
Rather, he may argue that if the steel producers are 
going to begin so promptly to advance prices he would 
better settle down for a longer wait, on the theory that 
the sooner prices start upward the sooner they will 
start downward. 


COPPER. 

Copper futures are very strong and active and there 
is a general broadening of the demand for all posi- 
tions. The situation in the copper market at the pres- 
ent time is somewhat similar to that existing in steel 
Consumers have been en- 
actual 
requirements, hoping that the immense accumulation 


up to a short time ago. 
deavoring to limit purchases to cover only 


of stocks held over from the war would thus force 
prices down, but producers have been firm and have 
maintained prices consistently and now buyers are 
facing a steady advancing market with much of their 
requirements for the immediate future unfilled. 

In addition to the domestic demand, the market is 
feeling the influence of a much better buying move- 
ment from abroad and it is expected that Germany 
and the other central powers will soon arrange credit 
matters to a point where it will be possible for them 
to obtain copper in this market. 

There is strong evidence that curtailment of copper 
consumption will become necessary within a year or 
two, the labor situation—including labor shortage as 
well as the attitude of labor organizations—being such 
as to warrant the belief that it will be at least two or 
three years before the world’s mines again are in a 
position to produce at capacity and with normal uni- 
In a way it is fortunate for industry that 
a considerable surplus of copper exists at present be- 


formity. 


cause it is a sort of insurance against a too abrupt 
Sheet 
cents 


return to a condition of world-wide shortage. 
4 


> 


copper in the Chicago market is quoted at 32! 
per pound. 
TIN. 
l’rices in the tin market are being held compara- 
tively firm by the scarcity of available supplies. Ar- 
rivals of tin in the United States so far during the 
current year have shown an appreciable decrease from 
last year; for instance, for January this year only 176 
tons were received, as against 1,720 tons last January. 
In February 50 tons were received, as against 1,280 
tons last February. There were no receipts in March, 
April, May or June this year, whereas last year the 
movement for these months was heavy in accordance 
with the first two months of the year. 


LEAD. 


There is still an active demand from dealers. and 
operators for lead for deliveries extending through- 
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out the year, but more tendency on the part of sellers 
who have metal bought to realize some of their profits. 
Consuming demand is reported less active, but on the 
whole the market holds firm. 

So far it is not reported that duty paid Mexican 
lead has begun to figure in the situation. Since the 
end of the war and the drop in prices, Mexican 
mining operations have been drastically curtailed. The 
duty of 25 per cent at point of origin, and an approxi- 
mate shipping cost to the East of 75 cents per hundred 
pounds must be reckoned with in considering the point 
at which this metal would become a factor in the 
situation. 


SOLDER. 

A decline of one cent per pound has taken place in 
all grades of solder. Prices in Chicago this week 
are as follows: Warranted, 50-50, per pound, 39.5 
cents; Commedcial, 45-55, per pound, 36.2 cents; 
Plumbers’, per pound, 32.9 cents. 


ZINC. 

It is definitely known that the Government intends 
to market its own stocks, which are practically all high 
grade zinc. It is understood that the differentials 
asked above the current price for prime Western will 
be 50 cents advance for grade A, 371% cents advance 
for grade B, and 10 cents for grade C, or brass spe- 
cial. It is believed that the output by producers: of 
high grade zinc since the armistice has been very con- 
servative, and although the end of the war undoubt- 
edly left them with some stocks on hand, the situation 
as far as they are concerned today is a tolerably com- 
fortable one. The outlook appears to be that the 
market will absorb the Government stocks, although 
some concessions from the proposed differentials will 
undoubtedly have to be made. 

Advices from Joplin, Missouri, state that zinc ore 
has been advanced $5 per ton, making the present 

Naturally, this causes an advance 
Therefore, zinc slabs are increased 


price $55 per ton. 

in zinc materials. 

in the Chicago market from last week’s figure of 

7.75 cents per pound to 8.75 cents per pound. 
SHEETS. 

Sheet mill operations continue to average about 85 
per cent of the total capacity available, operations 
being approximately on an even front between the 
leading interest and the independents. The leading 
interest’s total business on books might even justify 
a 100 per cent operation, but some mills are necessarily 
off for repairs and various changes. Several of the 
independent interests are filled with business for sev- 
eral weeks on the basis of capacity operations. In- 
cluded among these mills are all or most of those 
who were recently cutting prices rather freely. While 
no definite prediction is made in the trade that prices 
will be advanced by any of the producers, the opinion 
is given that if any such announcements are made 
they will come from mills that previously were cutting 
prices, rather than from mills that have adhered 
steadfastly to the March 21st prices, as the majority 
of producers have done. 

A slight advance has occurred in the Chicago mar- 
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ket. Number 16 galvanized sheets have increased 
from $5.97 per 100 pounds to $6.22, and other gages 
in proportion. One pass cold rolled black sheets have 
advanced from $5.17 for numbers 18-21 per 100 
pounds to $5.42, and other gages in the same ratio. 


TIN PLATES. 

The activity in the tin plate mills is the most pro- 
nounced at present. Practically all of the tin plate 
to be used by the canners in California will have to 
be shipped out this month, and the prospects in that 
branch of the industry for continued business are not 
very good. 

Expectations a few weeks ago were that when the 
shipments against the California fruit and vegetable 
packs were completed, at some time within the first 
ten days of August, there considerably 
lighter tin mill operations, but business from other 


would be 


sources has been so heavy in the past few weeks that 
already operation is assured for some time after Au- 
gust ist at substantially the present rate. 

No changes are noted in the Chicago market. First 
quality bright tin plates IC 14x20 are quoted at $13.20 
per box of 112 sheets and other sizes and gages in 


proportion. 


OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $26.50 to $27,50; old iron axles, $29.00 to 
$30.00 ; steel springs, $20.00 to $20.50; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $19.00 to $19.50: No. 1 cast, $23.00 to $24.00, 
all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are as fol- 
lows, per pound: Light copper, 16 cents; light brass, 
10'% cents; lead, 4% cents ; zinc, 434 cents; cast alumi- 
num, 22’ cents. 


PIG IRON. 

Mill agents report a continuation of the broaden- 
ing out of the pig iron market in the East and new 
inquiries are received every day. The strong move- 
ment in the steel industry is making for the inevitable 
sympathetic move in iron and all descriptions are 
active and firmer. 

Most of the largest operators are operating at least 
75 per cent of capacity and, as has already been re- 
ported, two mills have withdrawn offerings altogether. 
New business offered embraces all positions, but is 
mostly for immediate delivery and mills seem assured 
A re- 


Hection of the demand coming in to the steel com- 


of capacity business for some time to come. 


panies for building materials of all sorts is being 
found in the pig iron market and Southern foundry 
irons are in good demand at the higher levels. 
During the past week the foundry iron market was 
firmer, although business booked was not of large 
weekly market report of 
Ship- 


ments, however, are moving out at a good rate from 


volume, according to the 
Rogers Brown and Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


blast furnaces and the situation is satisfactory from 
the producers’ point of view. While some iron has 
been purchased for shipment into next year, not mee 


inquiry has Come out. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the -only 
publication ‘containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 








METALS. 

PIG IRON. 
a Oe $25 50 
| ee Fdy., No. 2.. 26 75 
Southern wey. No. 2.. 30 00 
Lake Sup. coal. 31 45 
PS cccbuseceusd 27 25 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


Per box 
IC 14x20..... 112 sheets a 20 
IX a ee ee 14 63 
IxXX 5 16 30 
IXXX NS Ge divie Gao) > alae 17 50 
ee eee 18 70 
0 eee 26 49 
IX Ns Gia a a gay ean 29 25 
IXX cer, 32 60 
eer: 35 00 
SE SD vc ascvcedovciwe 37 40 
COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs...... 20x28 ne 00 
Cokes, 200 Ibs...... 20x28 16 20 
Cokes, 214 lbs.......1C 20x28 is 60 
Cokes, 270 lbs..... IX 20x28 18 50 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


sss maa eeewed per 100 Ibs. $4 57 
ee per 100 lbs. 4 62 
TY Seep per 100 lbs. 4 67 
De Wiekeenaweasun per 100 lbs. 4 77 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. 


SS Rererrree per 100 Ibs. $5 42 
Pi SE cccectees per 10U lbs. 5 47 
eee per 100 lbs. 5 52 
OS Fa per 100 Ibs. 5 57 
ne per 100 lbs. 5 62 
8 Reh per 100 lbs. 5 67 
GALVANIZED. 
POs ancdee< asad per 100lbs. $6 22 
So eee per 100lbs. 6 37 
e ° | eer per 100lbs. 6 52 
i eee per 100 lbs. 6 67 
OO eee per 100lbs. 6 82 
ry: per 100 lbs, 6 97 
er per 100 lbs. 7 47 


Sere per 100 lbs. $7 10 
| eee per 100 lbs. 7 20 
DP niscckeceaees per 100lbs. 7 30 
7 ere per 100 lbs. 7 40 
8 eee per 100lbs. 7 50 


KEYSTONE HAMMERED 
POLISHED STEEL. 


PN ote windibabocued per 100 lbs. $9 85 
Pn diacecnaaleds per 100lbs.. 9 35 


BAR SOLDER. 


Warranted, 50-50....... perlb. 39.50 
Commercial, 45-55. ..... = 36.20 
PT ctndcndioweane = 32.90 
SPELTER 
Ps cis ounbadvesecasudae Bic 
SHEET ZINC 
Ps: stchushaecebabwaden 12c 
Less than cask lots....... 12} to 12%c 
COPPER. 
Copper Sheet, base....... paennes 32hc 





LEAD 
TR, cc ccucenscseccnnt $6 25 
Dtaplaieericignessenséokees 6 75 
Sheet. 
Pull coils........ per 100 Ibs. $8 75 
Cat C008... 0000. per 100 lbs. 9% 00 
TIN. 

Adin ini hanno ache ae adieeld 76tc 
PP stittcsetivacestannadeus 784c 
HARDWARE 
ADZES. 

Carpenters’. 
PEs keekcwsecoessesseenes Net 
Coopers’. 
ic cocenndeemensnedeniial Net 
DP tipatsedaseccenenueasn 
Railroad. 
Pe indtsdsnssedenunedewuin Net 
AMMUNITION. 
Peters Cartridges. 
Semi-Smokeless........ Less 10-74% 
SE Gucaddanedas Less 10-74% 


Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder. Less 15% 


Loaded with Smokeless royen. 
medium grades......... ess 15% 
Loaded wit Sectabees ne 4 
re Less 15% 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater Grade. . 10&5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade. ... 10&5% 
BINGE POWER. «occ ccccsecs 10&5% 
U. M. C. 
ee Pncinveresenwadl ons? 
amibbadsivasdeans 10&5 
Now Club... 2200000000 10&5% 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7-8 gauge....... $2 25 
9-10 gauge....... 1 94 
” 11-28 gauge....... 1 63 
Powder. Each 
* DuPont's Sporting, kegs. .... $11 25 
= sa kegs.... 5 90 
” sis kegs.... 3 10 
DuPont’ sC aniste a! ee 56 
, eer 32 
Pes my eae 22 

- Smokeless, drums.... 43 50 

> kegs..... 22 00 

7 = 4 kegs.... 11 25 

e ~ fam... 8 

” “ canisters.. 1 00 
L. & #, Guseme, Extra Sporting 

ee eee 1 25 
L. & R. ae, Extra Sporting 
i i Ra hhc oc ca Sila ae ie 5 90 
L. & R. Orange: Extra Sporting ™ 
Pc ameicenh weet wee 3 5 
L. & R. ‘Orange, Extra Sporting 

FO rr 56 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 

4 Ib. canisters.......... 32 
L. & R. Orange, aaa Sporting 

t-lb. gk ea ka 22 
Hercules“E.C.” om | “Infallible”’ 

S50 can drums........... 43 50 
Hercules “‘E. C.,” kegs......... 22 50 
Hercules “E. C.,"’ 4-kegs....... 11 25 
Hercules “Infallible,” 25 can 

EG Sika cad wwnu <n 22 00 
Hercules “Infallible 10 can 

AS Ae eee 9 00 
Hercules “‘E. C.,’" }-kegs....... 5 75 
Hercules “E.C.” and “‘Infallible” 

Ee 1 
Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, 

NG 60 nsane ee ee ced 1 25 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, 

I hs oecina jatintae 1 25 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 

Ss Kinse eee ecese 1 25 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 

CN ctvcacsecosean 1 00 

ANVILS, 


Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs..... 9ic per lb. 
Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs..... 9ic per lb. 





ASBESTOS. 


| Board and Paper, upto 1/16” 17c per Ib, | 


Thicker ...... 18c per lb 





Broad. | BEATERS. 
Plumbs, West, Pat............-List Carpet. Per doz. 
7 Se Bis cccconacd $69 00 fie. 7 Taged Spcing wee, . $1 ‘2 
: . ° pring Wire c - 
veins EP ae.) Seetireprennt 138 
Ege. Per doz. 
No. 50Imp. Dover ........ 110 
RR — a 
i j ithout handles). o. 1 - ae otel.... 
Pe Se Cena eee , No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned.. 2 10 
Prices Mais *¢ *& * .. 32 
Warren Silver Steel.. onapplication’ No, 15 “ “ - .. 36 
Warren Blue Finished . ” m_m Se * * ” o £8 
Matchless Red Pole......... $11 50 
Hand, 
8 9 10 12 

Double Bitted (without handles). Per doz.$11 50 13 00 1475 18 00 

Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 Moulders’. 
_ ererer re Prices on application § 2-inch...........++ Per doz. 20 00 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs. 
are the base prices. BELLS. 
Call. 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 50 
BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 
Cow. 
Pounds..... 10 ee ee I, Cis dcopesedesnnes 30% 
Per 1,000....$5 00 650 750 900 
Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic...$ 7 50 
— Old C Bell 6 00 
. SPRING. -in. opper Bell ...... 
i © 3 -in. oes Coe - <F oy. : = 
MOUSER. oc cccccccccceccecceccoes 20%) 3 -in. Nickeled Stee! Be 
Pee essaestasses °| 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 50 
Hand. 
4 Hand Bells, polished. ......... 15% 
a ces IIE. .544scseaneeee 3% 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt....$8 50 Nickel hiccsenavueinene 10% 
eee e er ere eseseseseseses 9/0 
Siver Ns i :36eewpnacennnie 10% 
Miscellaneous. 
Clothes —— Church and School, steel alloys. . .30% 
: Farm, lbs... 40 50 75 108 
Small Willow........ per doz. 15 OC! Rach....... $3 00 375 550 72 
Medium Willow...... > Fe 
Large Willow........ “ 20 « BEVELS, TEE. 
Stanley’s rosewood handle, new 
banbS690 4000806000 00600e88 ets 

Galvanized Steel. $ bu. 1 bu. 14 bu.| Stanley’s iron handle............ Nets 
Per doz...... $11 50 $17 00 $22 O 

BINDING CLOTH. 
AUGERS DT nicccrepeviaubdarmdeaiel 55% 
IG ia sic bien aia kbar anenatie 40% 

<~ wreepeeoeesess: | —“O"* eaeebamabamnatt 60% 

EO IPRs cccvcceccccessnsOeee 

Hollow. BITS. 
ee ee per doz. 30 00} Axger. 

Stearns, No. 0..... 43 25 ennings Pattern............- 20% 
; 4 , = = Ford: SRS List plus 5% 
» is" 42 00| Ford’s Ship........... 

o Oo Denese ‘ RE ARE ESM 35% 
me 2 “—e es = Russell Jennings.............. 15% 
No. 33 45 00 Clark’s Expansive........... 3344% 
‘ nh +t > a Steer’ “he Small list, 2 —, 
No. 44 17 00 “ ? $26 00 so 
‘ No. 50 48 00 arge $9240 UU.....- 0) 
oo No. 55 45 00 {rvia C ‘=. oa Boson sn essesces 35% 
= No. 60 59 00 Car secetecerttcen mame 

Post Hole. Ph ciceteasenae eecccccceses 10% 

ivan’ Post Hole and Well..... 25% 
aughan’s, 4 to 9-in.. .per doz.$13 oo 

Ship. : 7 : No. 18 Wheeler's ....per doz. $2 25 

Ford's, with or without screw, Net list} No. 20 “ 3 00 
American Snailhead.. es: 1 75 
AWLS. 2 00 

Brad. etehe Pat sar ara =. : < 
No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 65 ew's Flat...... 

No. 1050 Handled....  “ 1 40 “ Snail..... : & 1 90 

Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, ca 

ae ee per | 0. Dowel. 

een See. S51 Russell Jonnings.....0+.00020015% 

Harness. 
ee ex 1 OS}. 
bass evnetantens - 1 00 | Gimlet. 

dard Cut. 

Peg. Stan Double Ds. $1 10—$1 60 
Shouldered.......... m 160} Countersink........ seccemae | & 
ach hci ed nin tig oe , 7§ 

Scratch. Reamer. 

No. IS, socket hand’!d.per doz. 2 50 Standard Sq Doz 2 50 

No. 344 Goodell-Pratt, : MEMDoccesooeny™ & oe 

Sealer 35-40% American Octagon. .. 7 
No. 7 Stanley eo 2 25 
AXES. Screw Driver. 
Boys” Handled. No. 1 Common.....- ra i 
12 50| No. 26 Stanley..... i 
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